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^  I  givt  o  ihfOrt  hint  to  on  impoTtiol  ^ortttT  it  would  ho  to  tell  hitn  his  /tUe.  Xf  hs  Ttsoilvts  to  vsntUTO  upon  ths  donfforous 
prseiirice  qf  telling  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— ndther  to  gioe  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
(f  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  cf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  .Earless.— Dm  Fox. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL, 

■ - O'" 

GERMANY  AND  THE  JESUITS. 

On  the  11th  of  this  month  the  draft  of  the  Bill  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Germany  was  finally 
adopted  by  the  Bundesrath.  It  proves  to  be  much  milder 
than  public  mmour  had  prepared  ns  to  expect,  as  it  goes 
DO  further  than  to  empower  the  police  authorities,  under 
instructions  to  be  issued  by  the  Bundesrath,  to  forbid 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  or  of  any^  kindred 
oongregation,  to  reside  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  whether 
they  possess  rights  of  residence  as  native-born  Germans 
or  not.  It  is  generally  believed  in  Germany  that  the 
original  draft  was  much  more  severe,  and  that  it  proposed 
not  only  the  absolute  expulsion  of  all  Jesuits,  but  even 
the  extension  to  their  case,  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
bound  to  unlimited  obedience  to  a  foreign  superior,  of 
the  provisions  of  the  law  which  deprives  of  their  nation¬ 
ality  all  German-bom  subjects  who  enter  the  service  of 
a  foreigpi  Power.  In  the  final  revision,  however,  the 
latter  clause  has  been  entirely  struck  out,  and  the  former, 
as  we  have  seen,  has  been  greatly  modified.  Under  the 
Bill  as  it  stands  at  present  a  German  Jesuit,  even  after 
expulsion  from  his  country,  would  not  cease  to  be  a 
^rman.^  He  would  be  capable  of  inheriting  property  ; 
if  he  visited  the  East  he  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  German  Consul ;  and  on  his  death  his  property 
would^  be  disposed  of  according  to  German  law  :  even 
on  being  expelled,  it  would  seem,  he  would  have  a 
n^t  to  a  German  passport.  And  the  declaration  of  the 
l-edei^  Commissary,  Herr  Friedberg,  in  the  Reichstag, 
on  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  on  the  14th,  that  it  is 
1?  **  to  TO  only  provisional,  further  shows  that  the 
ovemment  is  not  disposed  to  push  matters  to  extremes, 
e  measure,  m  short,  is  put  forward  as  a  threat.  The 
ifo  power  to  expel  the  order,  or  any  of 

dpIIaH  compelled  to  do  so,  but,  unless  so  com- 

nftf  kl  ^  P^tty  clearly  intimated  that  the  power  will 
*.  appears,  however,  that  this  spirit  of 
ihifi  acceptable  to  the  Reichstag,  for  on 

the  vftfZ  was  held  of  the  leaders  of  all 

at  whinK^^  Chamber,  except  the  Centre, 

fihonW  ho  o '  ftRreed  that  the  Government  Bill 

within  aiV  hy  another  absolutely  suppressing, 

'orders  ®®®^cty  of  Jesus  and  all  kindred 

forbiddinoT  German  empire,  and 

branched’  f  ^^tnre,  the  establishment  of  new 

Members  ‘‘  •  *|*^*^*\  jnembers  to  be  expelled,  and  native 
pose.  places  appointed  for  that  pur- 

.  inf'  ^®®''  superseded.  Bnt  a  brief 

Measure  amendments  making  the  . 

Cicala  an»f  n  ^'^^Sent  were  carried  by  a  coalition  of  I 
^  reari  ®*J®®^vatives,  and  that  thus  amended  it 
votes.  ®  ^^““6  by  a  majority  of  131  to  93 

ferin^  with  appearance  of  inter- 

P^iectionable  bnt  conscience  is  primd  facte  ! 

be  said  that  tK-  Proper  sense  of  the  term  can 

Reichsratb UilU  as  introduced  into 
Science  ai*  ^aterferes  with  freedom  of  con- 
6  opinion  of  the  Germans,  people 


as  well  as  Government,  the  Jesuits  are  conspiring, 
in  the  hope  of  restoring  the  temporal  power  and  recover¬ 
ing  some  of  the  ancient  authority  of  the  Church,  to  aid 
the  French  in  the  coming  struggle  for  revenge.  And  it 
is  certain,  if  the  opinion  is  well  founded,  that  the  Jesuits, 
were  they  to  be  allowed  to  carry ’on  their  plots  undis¬ 
turbed,  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  prove  very 
formidable  enemies  to  the  new  empire.  Of  course,  it  is 
:  possible  that  the  Jesuits  are  maligned.  But,  if  so,  ap- 
j  pearances,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  strangely  against 
them.  For  a  number  of  years  now  they  have  been 
straining  eveiy  nerve  to  combat  that  modem  science 
’  of  which  Germans  are  the  most  distinguished  cultivators. 

I  What  more  natural  than  that  they  should  invoke  the  aid 
of  the  secular  arm  to  effect  what  Syllabus  and  Ency¬ 
clical  have  failed  to  achieve  P  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
nobody,  we  suppose,  is  now  prepared  to  deny  that 
the  Jesuits,  by  their  influence  over  the  Empress  Eug4uie, 
were  the  prime  instigators  of  the  disastrous  war  into 
which  Franco  rashed  so  madly  two  years  ago.  And  if 
they  acted  thus  while  Rome  was  still  theirs,  how  much 
more  reason  have  they  now  for  championing  the  cause 
of  France,  when  their  only  hope  of  restoring  the  tem¬ 
poral  power  and  destroying  the  unity  of  Italy  lies  in  the 
deposition  of  Germany  from  the  primacy  of  Europe  ? 
And  that  they  are  doing  so  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  wLo  watches  what  is  going  on  in 
France,  where  the  clericals  are  now  in  power,  where  the 
free-thinking  Jules  Simon  is  understood  to  be  prepar¬ 
ing  a  Bill  to  continue  the  priestly  control  of  education, 
and  where  the  President  alienates  Italy,  and  throws  her 
into  the  arms  of  the  foe,  to  secure  the  good  gracea  of  the 
Pope.  Considering  the  character  of  the  Jesuits  for 
unscrupulous  boldness,  and  the  dangers  to  which  Ger¬ 
many  is  exposed  in  her  southern  States,  in  Posen,  and 
on  the  Rhine,  the  Government  certainly  cannot  be  said 
to  be  acting  with  over-caution,  or  unnecessarily  inter¬ 
fering  with  religious  liberty,  in  asking  for  power  to 
expel  any  of  the  order  who  are  especially  active  in  the 
propagation  of  treason.  But,  in  refusing  to  go  further, 
the  Government,  it  appears  to  us,  gave  proof  of  wisdom 
and  respect  for  right.  The  measures  in  favour  with  the 
Reichstag  we  cannot  but  think  uncalled-for,  and,  if 
carried  out,  likely  to  prove  mischievous  in  practice.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  the  enemy  of 
modern  civilisation.  It  is  also  true  that  its  members 
are  bound  to  blind,  unquestioning,  unlimited  obedience 
to  their  superiors  at  Rome,  that  they  have  no  conptry, 
that  they  belong  to  no  province,  diocese,  or  even 
house,  that  they  set  the  Church  above  the  State, 
and  are  at  all  times  ready  to  tra^le  upon  the  law 
in  the  interest  of  their  order.  Were  the  question, 
then,  one  solely  between  Governments  and  the  Society, 
Governments  might  fairly  enough  refuse  to  extend  to  it 
benefits  when  it  denies  its  liability  to  the  corresponding 
obligations.  But  it  is  not  a  question  solely  between 
Governments  and  the  Society.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
one  that  deeply  interests  the  whole  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  a  State.  If  they,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
are  opposed  to  Jesuitry,  then  the  Government  may  safely 
proceed  to  put  it  down  within  its  dominions.  But 
otherwise  to  attempt  to  do  so  is  sure  to  aggravate  the 
evils  intended  to  be  removed.  Not  only  is  the  attempt 
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certain  to  fail,  not  only  will  it  give  deep  offence  to  the 
pious  among  the  laity ;  it  insults  even  the  indifferent,  by 
making  them  feel  that  a  stigma  of  inferiority  is  attached 
to  their  creed.  Yet  there  is  still  another  and  a  weightier 
objection  against  the  resolutions  of  the  leaders  oF  the 
Reichstag.  They  propose  the  suppression,  within  six 
months,  of  the  Jesuits  and  kindred  societies  throughout 
Germany,  the  banishment  of  the  foreign  members,  and 
the  “internment  ”  of  the  native.  And  all  these  rigorous 
measures  are  to  be  taken  without  conviction  of  crime, 
without  proof  of  guilt,  without  trial,  and  without  com¬ 
pensation.  To  forbid  the  admission  of  new  members  on 
the  establishment  would  be  high-handed  enough,  but  to 
suppress  in  this  summary  manner  is  almost  sure  to 
defeat  itself  by  rousing  the  Catholic  sympathies  of  the 
laity.  We  are  afraid  that  respect  for  liberty  is  one  of 
the  qualities  not  yet  fully  developed  in  the  German 
mind.  Unquestionably,  in  this  matter,  the  Government 
shows  to  greater  advantage  than  the  Parliament. 

We  have  said  that,  considering  all  the  circumstances, 
we  see  no  objection  in  principle  to  the  Bill  as  drafted 
by  the  Government.  But  the  details  certainly  admit  of 
very  considerable  amendment.  It  is  proposed,  for 
instance,  to  entrust  its  administration  to  the  police — a 
provision  that  clearly  opens  a  very  wide  door  to  all 
kinds  of  abuses.  In  no  country  in  the  world  could  the 
power  of  deciding  what  any  body  of  men  may  or  may 
not  teach  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  police.  But  in 
Germany  there  are  more  than  ordinary' reasons  ag^ainst 
the  arrangement,  as  the  Jesuits  are  reputed  to  be  rich, 
and  the  police  beyond  all  question  are  insufficiently  paid. 
It  would  certainly  not  be  a  desirable  result  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  if  its  chief  and  most  permanent  effect  were  to  be  to 
enable  the  police  to  increase  their  scanty  salaries  by 
levying  illicit  contributions  on  the  monks.  Another 
objection  urged  against  the  Bill  is  that  it  merely  em¬ 
powers  the  police  authorities  to  forbid  the  residence  of 
Jesuits  in  their  own  districts,  without  authorising  their 
deportation  beyond  the  German  frontiers.  This  no 
longer  applies  under  the  amendments  of  the  Reichsrath, 
but  independently  of  these  it  seems  to  ns  to  have  been 
founded  on  a  mistake.  It  is  expressly  provided  by  the 
Bill  that  the  Bundesrath  shall  frame  regulations  under 
which  the  police  shall  exercise  their  powers.  Now 
if  a  fraternity  were  expelled  from  one  district,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that,  before  settling  in  another, 
it  would  require  permission  from  the  police,  and  it 
is  clearly  within  the  competence  of  the  Bundesrath 
to  forbid  permission  under  such  circumstances.  Were 
this,  indeed,  not  to  be  the  case,  the  measure  would 
be  clearly  worse  than  a  nullity.  For  if  a  body  of 
Jesuits,  expelled  from  Prussia,  say,  were  free  to  settle 
in  Bavaria,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  eyes  of  ignorant 
particularists  of  their  own  faith  they  would  derive 
additional  influence  from  the  fact  that  they  had  suf¬ 
fered  at  the  hands  of  the  usurping  and  heretical  Go¬ 
vernment  of  King  William.  For  the  rest,  we  shall  be 
greatly  surprised  if  the  measure  is  very  often  put  in 
execution,  as  it  appears  to  us  intended  only  to  be  held 
in  terrorem  over  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Prince 
Bismarck  is  not  a  man  likely  to  incur  the  odium  of  re¬ 
ligions  persecution.  He  wants  a  means  of  checking  the 
machinations  of  the  Jesuits,  and  this  Act  gives  it  to  him. 
But  he  will  use  it,  or  we  mistake  his  character,  to  ensure 
their  good  behaviour,  not  to  drive  them  to  extremities. 


i/u  HI  11/  uo  ubilbu  wDeiner  tne  case  is 

one  which  can  be  decided  in  that  way.  What  is  to  be 
the  basis  of  such  arbitration  ?  What  principles  are  the 
umpires  to  be  guided  by  in  gpving  their  award  ?  So 
far  as  abstract  justice  is  concerned,  each  party  holds  a 
position  which  is  quite  tenable.  The  men  are  quite  free 
to  name  the  terms  on  which  they  will  be  content  to  sell 
their  labour,  and  to  withdraw  it  from  the  market  if  those 
terms  are  not  complied  with.  In  doing  this,  they  are 
merely  exercising  a  right  which  is  constantly  acted  upon 
by  those  who  have  commodities  for  sale.  Whether  such 
a  withdrawal  is  prudent  or  not  is  another  question— a 
question  the  answer  to  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
determined  by  the  chances  of  success.  But^  be  it  pru¬ 
dent  or  not,  they  have  a  right  to  take  the  risl^  if  they  so 
choose.  The  masters,  on  the  other  hand,  have  an  equal 
right  to  decline  a  bargain  which  seems  to  them  a  losing 
one.  If  the  workmen  are  justified  in  refusing  to  sell 
their  labour  save  at  an  enhanced  price,  the  capitalists 
are  justified  in  refusing  to  buy  it  at  that  price.  It  can¬ 
not  be  shown  to  be  the  duty  of  either  side  to  recede 
from  its  position. 

What  could  any  referee  do  in  such  a  case  ?  Is  he  to 
toss  up  and  leave  chance  to  decide  what  seems  insoluble- 
by  principle  ?  Or  is  he  to  “  split  the  difference,”  on  the 
ground  that  neither  party  could  make  out  a  greater 
equitable  claim  to  it  than  the  other  ?  We  own  that,  in. 
cases  of  this  kind,  arbitration  and  arbitrariness  seem 
much  the  same  thing.  It  is  true  that  arbitration  might 
proceed  on  a  different  principle.  The  profits  of  the 
master  builders  might  be  investigated  with  a  view  to 
finding  out  whether  they  exceed  the  current 
and,  if  so,  how  far  the  demands  of  the  artisans  can 
conceded  so  as  not  to  reduce  them  below  that 
But,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  determining  what  is  the 
current  rate  of  profit,  such  a  method  of  proceeding  res  s^ 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  present  prices  of  hn“ 
a  fixed  quantity.  If  what  the  men  ask  is  resists  on 
ground  that  the  concession  of  it  would,  reduce 
profits  of  the  builder  below  those  of  other  ra  » 
the  men  may  very  well  reply  that  this  pl^  w  a 
cions ;  for  the  concession  would  enable  the  bui  e 
raise  their  prices.  The  fact  is  that,  apart  rom 
standing  contracts,  the  master  builders 
more  interest  in  resisting  the  demands  of  the  me 
the  rest  of  the  community.  They 
increased  wages  by  increased  prices,  and  f ^  ««nfiral 
men  would  not  be  their  loss,  but  that  of  ®  K 
public.  They  would  bear  part  of  the  burthen ;  ^ 
the  reason  that  they  dwell  in  houses,  and  no  ,  g. 
they  construct  them.  The  carpenters^  ^‘ncreased 
masons  would  themselves  have  to  p®y  Latres. 
house-rent  their  share  of  the  increase  in  their  ^ 

The  issue  of  the  struggle  it  is  difficult  ^re- 

The  power  of  the  capitalists  to  hold  out  is 
ably  greater  than  that  of  the  artisans,  bu  nitintain 

very  much  weaker.  If  they  are  determine 
the  position  they  have  taken  up,  the  su  m  . 

workmen  is  inevitable.  The  victory  *  geemfl 

Via  a  vAfv  rlAfti*  nriA.  The  history  of  stnKes 


THE  BUILDERS*  LOCK-OUT. 

The  dispute  between .  the  carpenters  and  masons  and 
their  employers  has  resulted,  as  might  have  been  fore¬ 
seen,  in  open  warfare.  When  the  artisans  threw  down 
the  gauntlet  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  men  from  the  two 
tost  firms,  it  was  evident  that  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  a  struggle  for.  higher  remuneration.  The 
spirit  in  which  the  masters  met  the  demand  of  their 
men,  commendable  as  it  was  in  many  respects,  only  too 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  point  of  view  of  the  two 
parties  made  compromise  impossible.  The  members  of 
the  great  building  firms  showed  how  little  they  realised 
the  sentiments  of  their  employeSj  when  they  proposed 


•  r 


^  i 


I 
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how  tba^  thoagh  employers  may  almo  st  always,  by  the 
of  their  superior  advantages,  compel  the  surrender 
^ALir  disaffected  workmen,  they  find  it  to  be  their 
?  .  yield  nearly  all  the  spoils  of  conquest  rather 

Ih  allow  feelings  of  exasperation  to  smoulder  in  the 
^Msts  of  the  vanquished  labourers.  It  is  very  much  to 
.  honed,  though  scarcely  to  be  expected,  that  no  feel- 
.  faige  pride  on  the  one  side,  or  foolish  obstinacy 
on  the  other,  will  interfere  to  protract  the  struggle. 
There  is  moch  unsound  political  economy  afloat,  wliioh 
gains  strength  through  the  passions  engendered  by  these 
^tests.  Mp  Buskin’s  arcadian  rhapsodies  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Beesley’s  industrial  militarism,  Mr  Helps’s  idyllic 
Dinings  of  State-paternalism  and  Dr  Marx’s  hysterical 
denunciations  of  everything  and  everybody,— each  of 
these  discordant  and  ill-omened  tunes  gets  its  key-note 
out  of  the  din  of  the  battle  between  labourers  and 

capitalists.  ^  .  | 

The  present  state  of  the  relations  between  labour  and 
capital  is  undoubtedly  transitional  ;  and  it  depends 
mainly  on  the  workmen  themselves  to  say  how  long  it 
shall  last.  If  they  could  once  be  brought  to  see  that, 
though  the  temporary  or  market  rate  of  wages  may  be 
influenced  in  their  favour  by  combination,  the  permanent 
rate  of  wages  will  lend  to  fix  itself  at  that  point  down 
to  which  they  are  willing  to  multiply, — if  they  could  be 
brought  to  see  this  and  to  act  upon  it,  their  condition 
might  be  indefinitely  bettered.  Every  improvement,  in 
pr^nction  would  then  either  increase  the  remuneration 
of  their  labour  or  give  them  more  opportunity  of  leisure, 
instead  of  merely  going  to  feed  a  greater  number  of 
miserable  beings.  The  labourer  would  himself  be  able 
to  save,  and  his  dependence  on  a  separate  class  of  capital¬ 
ists  would  cease.  Industry  would  organise  itself  more 
and  more  on  the  co-operative  model.  The  present  system 
of  industrial  monarchy  or  aristocracy  would  give  place 
to  an  economical  and  social  democracy.  It  is  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  that  our  hope  for  the  future  lies  ;  and,  happily,  it  is 
a  revolution  which  requires  for  its  accomplishment  no 
more  violent  means  than  a  change  in  the  habits  and  an 
improvement  in  the  morals  of  those  who  will  reap  its 
fruit.  The  only  way  in  which  labour  can  really  be 
emancipated  is,  fortunately,  one  which  need  not  alarm 
any  one  who  does  not  wish  for  the  permanence  of  hurtful 
and  irritating  inequalities. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  SEWAGE  BILL. 

The  freaks  of  the  servant  girl  who  is  under  notice  to 
leave  are  proverbial,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  on  the  same 
principle  that  the  House  of  Commons  thought  fit,  in  its 
^^om,  on  Tuesday  last,  to  reject  the  Birmingham 
wage  Bill.  Our  present  representatives  are,  doubtless, 
that  the  period  of  their  servitude  will  not  be  much 
u  er  extended,  and,  as  many  of  their  number  have  not 
prosj^ct  of  again  serving  the  State,  they  seem 

^  much  mischief  as  possible  in  the  limited 

now  at  their  disposal. 

thill reading  of  this  Bill  was, 

insignificant  matter,  one  of  the 
UDon  both  immediate  and  collateral, 

dSl  ^  Commons  haa  lately  had  to 

levifilftimT,  discreditable  and  selfish  piece  of  class 
hone  that  been  enacted,  and  we  would  feign 

Bill  wno  •  I  smallness  of  the  majority  by  which  the 
defeat  ^  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the 

precantm  and  one  against  which  ordinary 

thTpaS^  taken.  ^  Into  any  defence  7f 

ham^  was  n  which  the  sewage  of  Birming- 

ianocuous  ^  carried  away,  rendered 

necessarv  t  ijito  a  fertilising  agent,  it  is 

members  of  wh*  Committee  of  the  House,  the 

mid  practical  listening  to  the  best  scientific 

into  «  ^  could  be  adduced,  and  after 

imaginary  or  real^th  l*^**®i^  inconveniences, 

®PPonent8.  eavo  U  ^  against  it  by  its 

®^Perieuce  of  othi  ♦  unanimous  approval.  The 
Croydon  was  Edinburgh,  Warwick, 

>  before  the  Committee,  and  it  was  not 


called  upon  to  take  the  initiative  in  any  untried  experi¬ 
ment,  or  in  one  whose  results  had  been  in  any  way 
dubious.  Lord  Henley,  too,  the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee,  plainly  stated  that  they  had  no  choice  before 
them,  as  the  necessity  of  taking  the  sewage  in  one 
direction  from  Birmingham,  in  the  direction  of  the  river 
Tame,  was  absolute.  Notwithstanding  the  unanimity 
of  the  Committee,  however,  certai4;i  members  of  the  House 
determined  to  take  the  unusual  course  of  opposing  the 
Bill  on  the  third  reading,  and,  by  trading  on  the  yet 
effective  war  cry  of  “  the  rights  of  property,”  managed 
to  snatch  a  hasty  victory.  No  arguments  of  the  slightest 
weight  were  brought  forward  to  show  why  the  House  of 
Commons  should  reverse  the  decision  of  its  Committ*  e,. 
and  the  opponents  of  the  measure  seemed  solely  to  rely 
upon  a  barefaced  assertion  of  the  rights  of  pnvate 
individuals  at  the  expense  of  the  general  public.  To  any 
one  who  has  had  experience  of  the  usual  fate  of  measures 
of  public  interest — such  as  important  Railway  Bills- 
before  Parliamentary  Committees,  the  ex  parte  statements'. 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  Charles  Adderley,  with  re-  - 
spect  to  the  amount  of  personal  inconvenience  which 
they  anticipated  that  this  Bill  would  cause  them  to  suffer, 
were  ludicrously  insufficient  to  be  regarded  as  any  serious 
obstacle  to  its  progress.  And  yet  the  personal  incon¬ 
venience  of  two  of  their  own  body  was  the  only  apparent 
or  avowed  reason  that  caused  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  Commoners  to  reject  a  Bill  which  had  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  the  improved  health  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifi^ 
thousand  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Birmingham!  If 
Parliament,  then,  really  represents  the  feeling  of  this 
nation,  England  is  content  to  place  the  sensitive  nerves  of 
two  territorial  magnates  in  the  balance  with  the  actual 
necessities  of  the  whole  population  of  one  of  her  largest 
towns,  and  to  let  the  latter  kick  the  beam.  In  the  name 
of  our  common  humanity,  we  refuse  to  believe  that  the 
true  deliberative  voice  of  England  is  to  be  recognised  iu 
such  a  decision. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  propriety  and  the  common 
practices  of  society  would  have  been  sufficient,  we 
should  have  imagined,  to  forbid  the  two  baronets  from 
making  the  painful  exhibition  of  selfishness  which 
disfigured  the  debate  of  Tuesday  last.  From  the 
eccentric  member  for  Tam  worth,  impetuous  conduct  of 
almost  any  description  may,  perhaps,  be  expected ;  but  it 
is  somewhat  astonishing  to  find  the  same  line  of  argument 
adopted  by  Sir  Charles  Adderley,  more  especially  since 
sanitary  matters  are  snpposed  to  be  his  peculiar  hobby. 
It  is  possible  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  will,  on  reflec¬ 
tion,  withdraw  his  statements  of  Tuesday  as  readily* 
as  he  last  week  withdrew  his  vehement  attack  on  the* 
personal  character  of  an  eminent  barrister  who  happened 
to  hold  a  brief  in  connection  with  this  very  Bill.  But 
if  be  does  so,  he  cannot  repair  the  mischief  he  has  done 
or  atone  for  a  grievous  breach  of  propriety.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  ought  surely  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  decision 
of  a  case  in  which  be  imagined  that  his  own  pecuniary 
interests  were  about  to  suffer.  The  county  justice, 
much  as  be  is  often  abused,  is  never  known  to  remai'ii 
on  the  bench  when  any  case  is  being  heard  in  the 
decision  on  which  his  own  interests  are  involved,  and 
by  so  doing  he  would  at  once  lose  the  respect  anil 
esteem  of  all  honest-minded  men  ;  and  yet  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  a  suit  affecting  the  immediate  welfare  of 
thousands  of  his  neighbours,  does  not  hesitate  at  the 
same  time  to  unite  in  himself  the  utterly  incompatible 
fnnetions  of  both  plaintiff  and  judge. 

Melancholy  and  serious  though  the  vote  of  Tuesday 
may  be,  however,  it  is  not  without  a  ray  of  consolation. 
The  eagerness  with  which  the  Conservative  landowners 
seized  upon  the  opportunity  of  bolstering  up  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  the  sacred  rights  of  property,  may 
prove  to  have  defeated  its  own  end,  as  their  veiy  eager¬ 
ness  may  create  a  recoil.  They  have  once  again  exposed 
the  sordid  and  narrow  groove  in  which  their  opinions 
run,  even  when  great  questions  of  public  policy  are 
being  considered,  and  with  far  more  effect  than  the  most 
scathing  speeches  of  their  bitterest  opponents  could  have 
produced.  This  vote  will  be  long  remembered,  and  to 
the  land  tenure  reformer  it  is  “big  with  portent.’* 
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This  will  certainij  be  bat  iticagre  consolation  to  the 
immediate  sufferers  at  Birmingham ;  but  should  the  health 
of  that  great  town  continue  to  deteriorate,  as  must 
almost  inevitably  be  tlie  /  ase,  every  additional  death  will 
prove  to  be  another  nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  present 
systiitn  of  laud  tenure.  England  alone,  of  all  the 
European  nations,  has  not  laid  a  finger  on  her  land 
laws  during  the  present  century,  and  the  vote  of 
Tuesday  affords  another  cor '.it  reason  why  she  should 
not  longer  delay  to  put  her  h  "se  in  order. 


HUNGARY  AND  T  ROATIA. 

The  conflict  between  the  governing  and  governed 
races  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  has  had 
another  “  foughten  field  *’  added  to  the  long  list  of  com¬ 
bats  which  have  already  been  delivered  between  the 
rival  forces  in  that  strife  which  dates  since  centuries 
back,  and  which  promises  to  extend  into  centuries  to 
come.  .  In  Austria  proper,  or  rather  in  the  State  and 
kingdom  which  are  included  in  the  designation  of  the 
Cis-Leithan  provinces,  the  Germans  are  the  rulers,  and 
the  Slavs  the  ruled.  In  the  various  countries  compre¬ 
hended  in  Hungary,  the  Slavs  are.  still  the  ruled,  but  it 
is  the  Magyars  who  are  the  rulers.  It  used  to  be  the 
fashion  in  Europe  to  feel  the  liveliest  sympathy  with  the 
wrongs  of  the  oppressed  Hungarians.  A  people  so 
chivalrous — men  never  tired  of  quoting  the  famous 
Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro^  which  gladdened  the  sad  heart 
of  Maria  Theresa — seemed  to  have  special  claims  on  the 
compassion  of  all  people  of  refinement  and  delicacy. 
Nor,  indeed,  were  the  Hungarians  undeserving  of  the 
lively  interest  which  had  been  excited  in  their  behalf. 
To  no  other  of  the  many  nations  which  have  had  cause 
to  curse  the  despotism  of  the  Hapsburgs  was  the  iron 
yoke  of  Austria  more  iron  than  to  the  Magyars.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  the  Magyars,  even  in  the  very 
moment  of  their  own  oppression,  have  never  ceased  to 
be  as  relentless  tyrants  to  still  more  unhappy  races  as  the 
Austrians  wore' to  themselves,  and  that  whenever  success 
lias  seemed  to  bless  the  cause  of  Magyar  independence 
there  .was  mingled  with  the  exultation  of  the  emanci¬ 
pated  Hungarians  no  tinge  of  kindliness  towards 
the  peoples  whom  the  Hungarians  held  in  bondage. 
“Even  in  the  crisis  of  1848,  when  Kossuth  was 
proclaiming  the  indefeasible  rights  of  Hungary 
in  tones  which  reverberated  across  the  world,  the 
Magyar  dictator  was  as  positive  in  declaring  that 
Serve  and  Roumans  had  no  rights  whatever.  Since 
the  events  of  1866  and  the  restoration  of  Hungarian 
autonomy,  the  ancient  course  has  been  unhesitatingly 
pursued.  In  the  wide  dominions  which  the  Magyars  call 
the  Magyar  Land,  the  Magyars  are  five  millions  out  of 
-  fifteen  millions.  The  remaining  ten  millions,  however,  are 
so  far  from  possessing  any  weight  proportionate  to  their 
numbers,  that  in  every  province  and  district  it  is  the 
representatives  of  the  minority  that  are  the  rulers  of 
the  country.  The  Slavs  are  intended  to  bo  kept  in  a' 
state  of  political  Helotry,  and  political  Helots  they 
would  infallibly  remain  if  there  were  not  among  them¬ 
selves,  along  with  many  adventurers  of  that  venal  class 
which  is  the  scourge  of  every  subject  people,  bold,  reso¬ 
lute,  and  disinterested  patriots  whom  neither  the  menaces 
nor  the  blandishments  of  Pesth  have  been  able  to 
frighten  or  corrupt. 

Among  the  most  important  aggregations  of  Slav  com¬ 
munities,  Croatia,  probably,  holds  the  foremost  place  in 
‘‘  the  dominions  of  St  Stephen’s  Crown.”  United  by 
close  ties  of  lineage  and  history,  not  only  to  the  Dalma¬ 
tians  and  similar  peoples  within  the  Austro-Hungarian 
border,  but  to  the  Servians,  Croats,  and  Montenegrins, 
over  whom  Turkey  still  exorcises  or  claims  a  shadowing 
suzerainty,  Croatia  has  •never  ceased  to  regard  with 
resentment  the  exclusion  Irom  autonomic  rights  to 
which  it  is  condemned  by  the  Magyar  supremacy.  Of 
late  years,  the  elections  to  the  Croatian  Diet,  a  body  to 
which  something  more  than  grai.d  jury  functions  have 
been  graciously  abandoned  by  the  dotninant  race,  have 
•been  the  means  by  which  the  Croatian  Nationalists  have 
been  enabled  most  significantly  to  express  their  indigna¬ 


tion  and  determination.  Again  and  again  the  elections 
have  resulted  in  tpe  complete  victory  of  the  Croat* 
notwithstanding  the  use  by  the  Government  of  all  tU*’ 
agencies  which  are  not  incapable  of  application  even 
constitutional  States  of  long  standing,  but  which  nat  ^ 
rally  attain  their  highest  degree  of  efficacy  and  imnort^ 
ance  where  the  traditions  of  pure  despotism  have  haidl 
begun  to  be  traditions.-  On  the  other  hand,  the  Govenf 
ment  has  not  been  without  a  resource.  Again  and  axyai  * 
as  the  Croatians  obtained  the  mastery  in  the  Dietth  ’ 
Government  dissolved  the  Diet.  Six  months  ago’  the 
I  last  dissolution  of  the  Diet  occurred.  The  Ban  of  Cro 
atia  at  the  time  was  Rauch,  whose  administration  almost 
exceeded  everything  that  had  yet  been  attempted  in 
lawless  intimidation  and  corruption.  His  bad  reputation 
caused  even  his  employers  at  Pesth  to  grow  ashamed  of 
him,  and  finally  to  remove  him.  A  new  Ban  named 
Bedekovics  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  try  the  effect  of  a  policy  of  smoothness  and 
flattery.  Meantime,  the  Unionist  and  Nationalist  parties 
were  preparing  for  the  new  elections,  and  as  it  quickly 
became  apparent  that  under  any  policy  that  approached 
to  fairness  and  equity  the  success  of  the  Nationalists 
would  be  overwhelming,  the  entire  nation  being 
Nationalist,  the  Ban  ■  Bedekovics,  while  nominally  re¬ 
tained  in  office,  was  really  displaced  by  a  Vice-Ban, 
Bakanovics,  who  did  not  delay  to  adopt  the  conduct  of 
the  infamous  Rauch  in  all  its  leading  details.  “  Vigorous 
measures  ”  became  again  the  order  of  the  day,  coupled, 
of  course,  with  copious  favours  to  such  Croats  as  were 
willing  to  sell  their  country  for  a  few  hundreds  a-year. 
A  regular  army  of  new  office-holders  was  created,  while 
false  accusations  and  police  espionage  harassed  eveiy 
step  of  the  Nationalist  leaders. 

In  spite,  however,  of  every  stratagem,  the  Hungarian 
.Government  has  again  failed  in  breaking  the  resistance 
of  these  indomitable  people.  The  CroatiaM  have  found 
a  leader  in  the  able  and  eloquent  Bishop  Strossmayer, 
the  MacHale  of  the  Catholic  Slavs,  and  not  even  the 
plan  of  occupying  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Agram  with 
a  thorough  supporter  of  the  Hungarian  rule  has  had  any 
effect  in  separating  the  clergy  from  the  Nationalist 
movement.  Forty-eight  Nationalist  deputies  have  been 
elected,  while  all  the  violence  of  the  Vice-Ban  has 
only  brought  about  the  return  of  twenty-seven  Unionists. 
The  Government  still  professes  to  draw  hope  from  the 
state  of  opinion  among  the  “  viiile  voters,”  as  tho^ 
Croatian  magnates  are  called  who  are  entitled  to  sit 
in  the  Diet  in  virtue  of  their  rank  and  possessions.  It 
is  extremely  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  magnates 
will  be  found  to  be  so  unanimously  ministerial  as  the 
Ministers  hope.  In  fact.  Count  Lonyay,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Premier,  is  so  little  disposed  to  entertam 
any  longer  the  notion  that  even  the  extremity  o 
illegality  can  produce  a  benefit  for  the  Governmen , 
that  the  latest  news  from  Pesth  brings  intdhgence 
of  conferences  betw'een  Count  Lonyay  and  Croa  lan 
delegates  from  whose  tone  we  i^ay  ® 

an  assurance  that  the  wisdom  of  justice  is 
be  tried  for  once  in  Croatia.  The  fact  that  the  a 
tionalists  are  divided  among  tbeinselves  ought  e  ^ 
courage  the  Hungarian  Minister  with  reasonable 
tations  of  effecting  a  compromise.  Thus  the  Nationa 
who  follow  the  brilliant  Kristies  might 
adopt  a  conciliatory  programme  which  would  pe  ce 
of  rejection  by  Makanec  and  the  stern 
obey  his  direction.  One  thing  at  least  is  ce  » 
that  if  Hungary  is  to  continue  to  hold  Croatia  y 
bayonets,  the  task  will  every  day  become  more  i 
and  costly.  _ 

THE  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  CHURCH.  ^ 

Few  that  have  read  it  can  fail  to 
with  Professor  Tyndall’s  account,  in  one  of  le 
Rambles,’  of  the  strange  sadness  that 
while  contemplating  the  unceasing,  thong  '  ^  ggg 

slow,  decay  of  the  Matterhorn.  And  ft 
we  venture  to  think,  cannot  but  bo  his  who,  (jocay 
fectly  neutral  position,  observes  the  more  rop 
of  institutions  which  have  in  their  day  been 
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.  forces  of  the  times  in  which  they  originated ; 

tat  ^ich,  having  in  the  common  following  of  all  things 
but  wnij'  »  ^  through  the  earlier  processes  of  disin- 

n  ^  unmistakable  and  only  too 

^^^nt  sitrns  of  final  collapse. 

Wfi  cannot,  therefore,  charge  ourselves  with  hypocrisy 
..  •  out  sundry  unmistakable  indications  of 

fbeapproaohing  collapse  of  the  Church  of  England,  we 
S8  our  regret  at  being  made  spectators  of  that 
^*f^trophe.  Much  as  its  history  may  be  darkened  (as 
h  t  liistory  is  not?)  with  the  unworthy  stains  of 
•'Itolerant  action  and  worship  of  expediency,  much  as  in 
liter  times  its  policy  may  have  served  rather  to  obscure 
tLn  elucidate  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
reliirious  establishment,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  originally  based  upon,  and  for  a  long  time 
included,  all  that  in  England  was  most  liberal,  most  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  most  earnest.  To  have  tolerated  Milton,  to 
have  b^n  beloved  by  George  Herbert,  to  have  produced, 
although  (much  to  his  own  regret)  it  ultimately  rejected, 
Wesley— these  are,  we  should  think,  sufficient  evidences 
in  its  favour  against  the  charges  brought  against  it  by  the 
fanaticism  of  ignorance  and  the  jealousy  of  dissent. 
Leaving  the  advocacy  of  its  continuance  to  Mr  Matthew 
Arnold,  we  cannot  help  admitting  that  the  recollection 
of  such  names  as  these,  to  which  many  others  might  be 
added,  would  alone  compel  us  to  recognise  the  fact  that 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  England  has  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  history  of  the  development  of 
England’s  best  political  ideals ;  that  the  liberality  of 
national  feeling  which  could  approve  of  so  wide  a  basis 
for  the  national  Church  is  identical  with  that  expansive¬ 
ness  which  has  enabled  us  quietly  to  consummate  so 
many  political  reforms.  And,  even  were  our  political 
associations  not  concerned,  our  religious  associations 
would  lead  us  to  regard  the  Church  of  England  in  her 
decrepitude  with  tenderness  and  veneration.  Whatever 
may  be  the  merits  of  the  now  powerful  dissenting  bodies, 
however  much  we  might  be  disposed  to  admire  their 
activity  and  independence,  we  cannot  forget  that, 
in  respect  of  the  struggle  for  freedom  of  religious 
expression,  it  was  by  the  Church  of  England  that  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day  were  borne ;  and  that,  but  for 
her  initial  faithfulness  to  the  cause  which  she  then  repre¬ 
sented,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  dissent 
to  have  established  itself  upon  the  firm  footing  which  it 
now,  in  some  respects,  possesses. 

And  it  is  this  venerable  institution  which  is  now 
drawing  near  to  its  final  collapse.  Last  week  we  had 
occasion  to  remark,  in  referring  to  the  judgment  recently 
delivered  in  the  case  of  Mr  Bennett,  how  the  Privy 
Council,  looking  at  its  behaviour  in  respect  of  this  case, 
and  its  very  different  behaviour  towards  Mr  Voysey, 
^med  bent  upon  justifying  the  reproach  that  while  any 
degree  of  verbal  trickery  will  be  tolerated  within  the 
^itfi  of  the  Anglican  fold,  plainspoken  honesty  will  be 
panished  without  them.  But  there  is  even  more  meaning 
jn  the  contrast  between  the  judgments  in  these  cases 
an  we  had  last  week  fit  opportunity  to  point  out. 
oweyer  we  might  differ  from  Mr  Voysey  as  regards 
e  ^ility  of  the  position  which  ho  now  occupies,  there 
doubt  that  the  cause  of  his  ejection  from  the 
drw  •  England  was  his  endeavour  to  expand  its 
wn  ^  direction  which,  if  consistently  followed, 

is  for  the  Church,  not  the  adhesion,  it 

a  gi’eat  thinkers  of  the  day,  nor  possibly  of 

Pprtion  of  the  working  classes,  but  certainly 
avei^  body  of  averagely  educated  and 

talcpn^f  ^  Ihoughtful  people  whoso  influence  on  society, 
snirif  very  considerable.  It  was,  then,  in  a 

thmn  T  call  suicidal  that  the  Church, 

on  M^V  ^^^^cn  of  the  Privy  Council,  shut  its  gates 
now,  as  if  to  complete  the  act  of 
Bennett thrown  those  gates  open  to  Mr 
^hose  t  numerous  brethren  in  verbal  ingenuity, 

which  t  nothing  of  the  suspicion  with 

that  henceforth  be  regarded,  is,  in  all  respects 

®ent8  of  diametrically  opposed  to  the  move- 

^n  ODDOR't*  V™®  which  we  are  living,  and  therefore 
pc  1  ion  (an  opposition  that  will  of  necessity  declare 


itself  more  and  more)  to  the  intelligence  of  all  those 
persons  whose  intelligence  is  worthy  of  the  name.  Surely 
an  institution  that  thus  chooses  to  withstand  the  pro- 
gress  of  society  must  bo  doomed. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  policy  of  the  Church  of 
England  that  indications  of  its  approaching  collapse  are 
to  be  observed.  They  who  have  studied  the  causes  and 
the  meaning  of  the  prevailing  agitation  among  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers  cannot  have  failed  to  observe  how 
hostile  is  that  agitation,  though  not  yet,  perhaps,  con¬ 
sciously  hostile,  to  the  interests  of  the  parochial  system, 
in  which,  more  than  in  anything  else,  the  great  social 
strength  of  the  Establishment  consists.  No  body  of 
men,  perhaps,  are^  more  opposed,  both  socially  and 
doctrinally,  to  religious  Establishments  than  those  who 
have  the  direction  of  the  Trade-Unions,  whose  action 
has  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  towns;  and  when  we 
remember  how  these  previously  existing  unions  have  joy¬ 
fully  held  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  strug¬ 
gling  agriculturists,  how  these  last  are,  in  a  great  degree, 
gaining  their  cause  through  the  solid  help  and  diligent 
encouragement  thus  afforded  them,  we  cannot  suppose 
that,  even  in  the  event  of  all  his  demands  being  allowed, 
the  farm-labourer  will  return  to  his  employment  with 
any  increase  of  reverence  for  the  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Nor  is  it  alone  in  the  changed  animus  of  the  labourer  that 
the  threat  makes  it-self  manifest.  The  farmer  who, 
while  dutifully  paying  his  tithes,  could  engage  labourers 
at  12s.  a  week,  might  perhaps  afford  to  drink  with 
jubilation  the  toast  of  “  Church  and  State  ”  at  agricul¬ 
tural  dinners ;  but  will  the  same  jubilation  be  possible  to 
the  farmer  who  has  to  pay  16s.  ?  For  our  own  part,  we 
very  much  question  it ;  and  wo  strongly  suspect  that, 
in  spite  of  any  present  resolutions  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  to  stand^  by  the  Church  to  the  last,  they  will 
ultimately  be  found  pursuing  a  course  of  action  which 
the  clergy  might  be  tempted  to  liken  to  the  denial  of 
St  Peter.  And  when  we  consider  the  possibility  of  a 
tithe-riot,  and ,  couple  this  possibility  with  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  the  army  is  mainly  recruited  from  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  the  agricultural  population,  we  seem  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  a  contingency  rather  more  serious  than 
pleasant. 

Meanwhile,  what  is  the  Church  doing  with  the  view 
of  reconciling  the  possible  malcontents?  We  do  not 
hear  that  in  many  parishes,  in  accordance  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  so  naively  put  forward  in  the  Times  by  “  S.  G.  O.’* 
(a  suggestion  which  practically  appealed  quite  as  much 
to  the  parish  clergy  as  to  the  farmers),  the  Church  has 
called  in  the  assuaging  influence  of  the  dissenting  minis¬ 
ters  ;  but  a  circumstance  has  recently  come  to  our  notice 
which  affords  a  pretty  good  illustration  of  what  the 
Church  is  disposed  to  do  on  its  own  account.  In  an 
agricultural  county,  in  the  east  of  England,  there  exists 
a  clerically-patronised  book-hawking  society  for  the 
diffusion  of  cheap  literature  through  the  country  districts. 
Not  long  ago,  in  a  town  which  is  cele.brated  for  a  mid¬ 
night  adventure  of  Mr  Pickwick’s,  the  supporters  of  this 
society  held  their  annual  meeting  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  ;  and  the  following  extract 
from  the  right  reverend  chairman’s  opening  speech  is 
taken,  word  for  word,  from  the  columns  of  a  local  Con¬ 
servative  paper : 

There  was  a  great  inclination  in  the  present  day  to  purchase 
very  noxious  publications,  and  unless  pure  and  innocent  publica¬ 
tions  as  well  as  religious  works  were  circulated  among  the  working 
classes,  they  would  be  sure  to  get  poison,  as  they  must  have  men¬ 
tal  food  of  some  kind.  There  was  a  great  conflict  of  opinion  now 
going  on  in  the  world,  and  publications  of  a  most  blasphemous 
and  immoral  character  were  being  circulated  in  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  and  what  seemed  almost  worse  was  that,  for  the  sake  of 
disseminating  infidel  opinions,  people  sought  to  obtain  access  to 
the  minds  of  men  and  women  by  means  of  licentious  publications; 
it  being  well  understood  that  if  the  moral  chaiacter  could  first  be 
undermined  the  access  for  infidelity  wan  easier.  It  was  the  object 
of  such  societies  as  these  to  circulate  books  that  would  take  the 
place  of  these  irreligious,  immoral,  and  licentious  publications. 

And  what,  it  may  bo  asked,  was  the  nature  of  the 
works  sold  ?  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  *  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modem,*  along  with  cheap  editions  of  such  books  as 
‘  Buffon’s  Natural  History,’  which  have  long  been  out  of 
circulation,  except  as  prizes  at  young  ladies’  seminaries. 
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What  sort  of  books  were  not  sold,  the  following  extract 
from  the  Book-hawker’s  diary  tells  us  pretty  plainly : 

An  aged  labourer  asked  far  a  hqok  on  geology'*  Of 
course,  he  did  not  get  it ;  geology  is  irreligious,  immoral, 

■  21  nd  licentious.  And  what  makes  the  matter  worse  is  the 
fact  that  the  assembled  clergy  who  listened  to  and  approved 
of  this  misrepresentation  and  claptrap  were  not  men  of 
little  or  no  education ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  extremely 
probable,  seeing  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
benefices  in  the  neighbourhood  are  “  fellowship  livings,” 
that  many  of  them  were  men  of  the  highest  University 
standing. 

It  is  hard,  indeed,  looking  at  these  facts,  to  believe 
tliat  the  days  of  the  Church  of  England  can  be  spun 
out  much  longer ;  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  though 
the  necessity  for  its  collapse  is  only  too  evident,  we 
cannot  but  regard  that  necessity  with  deep  regret.  That 
this  is  not  the  Nonconformist  sentiment, 'we  need  hardly 
say  ;  and  yet  we  would  venture  to  express  the  opinion 
that,  with  the  decease  of  the  Establishment,  Noncon¬ 
formity  will  also  lose  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  its 
vitality.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  one  of  the 
strongest  forces  of  Dissent  consists  in  its  attitude  of 
opposition  to  the  Establishment ;  and  if  Mr  Miall,  and 
they  that  are  with  him,  should  succeed  in  hastening  the 
removal  of  the  object  of  this  opposition,  they  may  find  in 
the  consequent  falling  to  pieces  of  Noncomformity  the 
reward  of  that  “  vaulting  ambition  which  o’erleaps 
its  sell.”  For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  if  once  the 
national  centres  of  education  are  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  a  quondam-national  religion,  they  will  be  de¬ 
livered  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Denominationalism  ; 
and  it  may  be  that,  under  the  more  modern  constitution 
with  which,  before  many  years  are  passed,  we  are  likely 
to  see  them  starting  on  a  new  era  of  usefulness,  they  will 
afford  less  scope  even  than  at  present  for  the  gratification 
of  sectarian  conspirators. 


THE  IRISH  JURY  SYSTEM. 

The  House  of  Commons  seems  determined  that  the 
Home  Rulers  shall  not  want  a  substantial  grievance 
to  give  point  to  their  arguments  for  the  necessity  of  an 
Irish  Parliament.  As  our  readers*  doubtless  are  aware, 
by  the  common  law,  the  Crown  has  in  criminal  trials 
the  right  of  unlimited  peremptory  challenge  j  that  is  to 
say,  it  can  reject  any  number  of  jurors  it  pleases  without 
assigning  a  reason.  At  the  very  birth  of  our  constitu¬ 
tional  system  this  high  prerogative  right  was  found  to  be 
so  oppressive,  so  subversive  of  all  freedom,  indeed,  that 
an  ordinance  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First  doing  away  with  peremptory  challenge  altogether, 
-and  requiring  the  assignment  of  sufficient  cause  before 
a  juryman  could  be  set  aside  in  the  future.  The  Tudor 
and  Stuart  judges,  however,  in  their  corrupt  zeal  for 
the  prerogative,  got  rid  of  this  ordinance  by  a  series  of 
decisions ;  and  the  right  of  unlimited  peremptory 
challenge  thus  revived  has  been  perpetuated  from  those 
evil  times  to  the  present.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
session  of  Parliament,  the  Attorney- General  for  England 
introduced  a  Bill  limiting  the  number  of  peremptory 
challenges  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  twenty,  the 
number  now  allowed  to  accused  persons,  and  requiring 
from  the  Crown,  as  well  as  from  the  accused,  assignment 
of  sufficient  reasons  for  all  further  challenges.  This 
Bill  Sir  C.  O’Loghlen  proposed  last  week  to  extend 
to  Ireland,  stating,  however,  that  he  would  be  content 
if  it  was  read  formally  a  second  time,  and  then  referred 
to  the  same  committee  which  is  considering  the  English 
Bill.  But  the  House,  in  despite  of  all  its  loud  professions 
of  a  desire  to  assimilate  the  laws  of  the  two  countries, 
voted  down  the  proposal  by  a  majority  of  137,  only 
lour  English  members,  we  are  ashamed  to  say,  being 
found  willing  to  gi*aut  even  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  a 
.safeguaid  we  are  resolved  to  secure  for  ourselves  may 
.safely  be  extended  to  Ireland. 

Do  our  readers  understand  what  this  right  of  unlimited 
peremptory  challenge  means  as  it  is  now  practised 
in  Ireland  ?  If  not,  we  shall  try  to  enlighten  them. 
A  man  is  accused,  let  us  say,  of  a  political  or  agrarian 


offence,  and,  owing  to  local  or  national  excitement  it  * 
thought  necessary  to  “make  an  example  that  willrtrii!* 
a  salutary  terror.”  Accordingly,  when  his  trial  oomM 
on,  and  the  panel  is  called  over,  every  Catliolio 
Liberal  Protestant  who  answers  to  his  name  is  told  bv 

the  prosecuting  counsel  to  stand  aside,  until  there  remiS 

only  sure  supporters  of  order  that  can  be  reckoned  unon 
as  more  anxious  for  a  conviction  than  even  the  aathmi. 

ties  themselves.  Of  these  the  prisoner  challenges  twentv 

peremptorily,  and  as  many  more  as  he  can  show  to  he 
personal  enemies,  or  to  have  expressed  belief  in  his 
guilt,  or  to  have  declared  an  example  necessary.  If 
these  challenges  he  exhausts  the  panel,  some  of  tho^ 
previously  set  aside  by  the  Crown  must  be  sworn  in  to 
complete  the  jury,  and  he  stands  a  good  chance  of  ac- 
quittal,  as  these  latter  are  indignant  at  the  public  insult 
put  upon  them  by  the  prosecution  ;  if  not,  his  conviction 
is  almost  certain,  unless  the  Crown  lawyers  have  made 
an  extraordinary  mess  of  the  ca.se.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  a 
trial  is  reduced  to  something  very  like  a  game  of  cards  in 
the  hands  of  clever  swindlers  who  are  adepts  in  sorting  the 
pack.  And,  this  mockery  of  j  ustice  being  in  force,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  law  is  not  respected  in  Ireland,  or  that 
the  execution  of  a  criminal  is  regarded  very  much  as  we 
should  regard  the  death  of  a  soldier  hanged  by  the  enemy 
on  the  charge  of  being  a  spy  ?  All  impartial  men  in 
Ireland  have  long  been  agreed  that  the  practice  is  inde¬ 
fensible.  Mr  Justice  Perrin,  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  judges  that  ever  sat  on  the  Irish  Bench,  stated 
in  1839,  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
it  was  most  disagreeable  to  jurors,  and  was  generally 
injurious  to  the  administration  of  justice.  He  added  that 
he  had  known  many  cases  in  which  it  had  been  improperly 
applied,  and  in  which,  in  short,  it  amounted  to  packing 
the  jury.  To  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  Sir 
C.  O’Loghlen,  himself  Crown  Prosecutor  for  the  Munster 
Circuit  be  it  remembered,  and  therefore  able  to  speak 
from  personal  experience,  declared  the  other  night  in 
the  House  of  Commons  “  that  even  up  to  the  present 
time  cases  had  occurred  in  which  he  himself  had  wit¬ 
nessed  an  abuse  of  power  :  he  had  been  present  at 
most  of  the  political  trials  of  recent  years,  and  he  had 
seen  many  instances  which  served  to  show  that  the 
practice  was  still  in  force,  and  was  capable  of  being  ^ut 
into  force  in  all  cases  in  which  the  feelings  of  the  I^h 
people  were  excited.”  Surely  such  a  system  as  this  is  a 
scandal  to  a  civilised  people.  If  we  are  reduced  to  plead 
that  we  cannot  govern  Ireland  without  jury-packing,  we 
establish,  on  the  most  irrefragable  evidence,  the  need  for 
Home  Rule,  and  the  sooner  we  grant  it  the  better. 


FEMALE  ACROBATS. 

The  House  of  Lords  found  time  last  week  to  b^tow 
a  few  of  its  precious  moments  upon  the  consideration  o 
acrobatic  performances.  Lord  Buckhurst— -than  w  om 
a  more  philanthropic  peer  does  not  breathe  , 

covered  that  one  of  the  amusements  of  our  P**®*'’^  , 
civilisation”  is  to  look  on  while  women  and  ci  wn 
tie  themselves  into  knots,  shoot  through  the  air 
flying  trapeze,  cross  tight-ropes  on  the  bicycle,  an  In¬ 
form  other  dangerous  and  disgusting  feats.  Bw  o 
ship  thought  that  the  whole 

formances  was  one  which  called  for  legislation,  ^  / 

said  as  much.  He  had  evidently  studied  hw  sn  J  » 
and  he  illustrated  it  with  details  drawn  from 
experience,  which  went  far  to  clinch  i^- 

Lord  Morley,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  the  Mr 
botham  of  the  Upper  House,  was  seized  wi  ... 
that  genial  optimism  to  which  Mr  Bruce  is  so  . 
when  he  imagines  a  matter  to  be  not  7®' ilointed 
ripe  to  be  taken  under  his  consideration.  i, 
out,  power  were  given  to  the  police  to  stopal 
performances,  it  would  be  a  very  wide  power. 
wide  powers  are  objectionable.  Besides,  we 
the  power  that  we  really  want  already  Gflcte* 
that  if  a  «  Secretary  of  State  ’'-i.e.,  ‘h® 
tary — is  satisfied  that  a  performance  is  © 
he  writes  to  the  proprietor  of  the  ©ore 

so,  and  the  pei  formanco  is  usually  stopped. 
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*1,:.  r,ord  Bnckharst  wonted,  Lord  Morley  failed  to 
“a  .nnareatlr  Lord  Bnckharst  failed  to  see,  too  ; 

and  waren  ^ 

"*  W  commonplace  people  will  not  be  at  once  reassured 
k^lTlIrd  Morley’s  cheerful  summary  of  the  la 
They  mast  be  aware  that 
^;m>te.?st'ofwhich  all  that  r- 
Bruce  is  unaware  of  their 


law  and  its 
a  number  of  per- 
can  be  said  is  that 
existence,  or  else  he 


full  power  to  check  them  which,  ac- 
^^ini?  to  Lord  Morley,  is  vested  in  the  Home  Office. 

this  being  so,  Loi^  Morley’s  lucid  explanation  must 
^“uken  for  what  it  is  wori>h. 

Most  of  US  know,  and  many  of  us  have  seen,  the  dis¬ 
trusting  exhibitions  to  which  Lord  Buckhurst  alluded. 
Rctures  of  them  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  cover 
Mr  Willing’s  hoardings.  Male  acrobats,  however  skil¬ 
ful  no  longer  “  draw.”  What  pleases  the  public  is  to 
see  a  preSy  FiBne  lay  aside  “  petticoat,  modesty,  and 
such  toys,”  and— attired  in  a  set.  of  spangled  tights 
through  which  every  muscle  shows— cut  a  somersault 
backwards,  or  a  double  somersault  forwards  from  a  spring- 
l)oardi  or  swing  herself  by  her  leg^  from  a  trapeze,  or 
leap  some  thirty  feet  through  the  air  and  some  sixty 
feet  over  head  from  one  thin  bar  of  wood  to  another. 
If  a  female  acrobat  is  not  to  be  got,  then  at  any  cost 
the  enterprising  manager  must  get  children  A  miser¬ 
able  little  child,  risking  its  tiny  liinbs  and  its  miserable 
little  life  at  a  height  from'  which,  if  it  fell,  it  would  break 
every  bone  in  its  wizened  skin,  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
ib'ng  that  pleases-  a  British  audience.  We  are  far  too 
humane  to  allow  a  bull- fight,  even  though  we  know  that 
the  matadores  and  picadores  and  bandilleros  are  as 
little  afraid  of  the  boll  as  is  a  farm  labourer  of  a 
bullock.  But  there  is  the  cruelty  to  the  bull 
and  the  cruelty  to  the  horses.  And  so,  not  being 
ignorant  and  degraded  Spaniards  bat  highly-civilised 
and  highly-Protestant  Englishmen,  we  go  to  smoke 
tobacco  and  drink  brandy-and-water  and  watch  the 
most  horrible  cruelty  practised  upon  little  children. 
2«Ct  tuat,  as  Lord  Buckhurst  seems  to  think,  it  is  the 
children  who  are  the  favourites.  The  real  favourite,  as 
the  mnsic-hall  purveyors  know,  is  the  female  Leotard, 
or  female  Blondin,  or  bounding  Azella,  or  whatever  be 
her  name.  In  the  first  place  the  performance  is  sure  to 
he  distinctly  dangerous, — perhaps  even  horribly  so.  In 
the  second  place  it  is  unnatural, — as  “  nature  ”  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  such  performances,  if  attempted 
at  all,  should  be  monopolised  by  males,  who  have  bigger 
muscles,  stronger  bones,  and  stouter  nerves  than  have 
giris  of  eighteen  or  twenty.  And  in  the  third  place 
there  is  to  the  cultivated  music-hall  taste  something  very 
piquant  in  the  sight  of  a  full-grown  and  well-developed 
girl  divested  of  even  that  modicum  of  dress  which  bur¬ 
lesque  actresses  still  affect  as  a  compromise  with  con¬ 
vention,  but  which  the  female  acrobat  is  forced  to  lay  aside 
for  the  tight-fitting  spankled  tissues  which  cover  without 
concealing,  and  the  tiny  cincture,  which  the  burlesque 
actress  would  have  to  adopt  to-morrow  if  excuse  could 
be  found  for  it. 

brutalising  effect  of  such  sights  upon 
e  audience — a  point  which  is  barely  worth  discussion — 
ere  is  the  horrible  cruelty  which  such  performances 
Involve  towards  the  unlucky  performers.  A  man  is,  at 
rate,  his  own  master.  He  can  perform  or  not  per- 
lilt Btili  the  poor  miserable  boy  who, 
*nH  Craik’s  beautiful  little  tale,  is  starved 

♦Ka  r  misses  his  “  tip,” — are  we  to  have  no 

tfioughtforhim?  ^^CHmineabuno:  ”  not  six  months  ago 

**  tried  in  the  United  States  for 
siatMl  proof  of  his  great  strength  con- 

main  wonderful  performances  of  which  the 

catchJn *  ^^®  ^^***owing  up  a  little  “  Joe,”  and 

to  t^ajgain.  For  this  purpose  it  w'as  essential 
^  itnio*  and  Joe  died  in  the  process, 

to  starvation,  and  wanted 

bv  4.-^  erasure  the  strong  man,  who,  probably, 
it  ^  **  down  ”  another  Joe.  En  ptut- 

Le  mentioned  thnt  .Tno  lind  hardlv  a 


, mentioned  that  Joe  had  hardly  _ 
^*acturcd  Lttle  body  which  had  not  been 

Wor  are  boys  the  only  sufferers.  An 


inquest  was  held  last  year  on  a  female  acrobat.  She 
was  a  married  woman  ;  and,  fearing  lest  she  should  have 
to  discontinne  her  triple  somersaults,  she  took  some 
noxious  drugs  for  a  specific  purpose.  The  drugs  weak¬ 
ened  her;  she  “missed  her  tip,”  and  fell  heavily;  she 
was  picked  up,  “much  bruised;”  and,  what  with  the 
drugs  and  what  with  the  fall,  she  died.  It  is  to  be 
wondered  whether  Mr  Bruce  knew  anything  of  this. 

We  may  1^  wrong.  We  fear  we  are;  for  Lord  Morley 
has  given  his  mind  to  the  subject,  and  ought  to  know 
all  about  it.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  for  the  State  to 
forbid  any  acrobatic  performances  by  females,  or  by  lads 
under  eighteen,  would  be  a  salutary  little  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion.  No  Act  would  be  easier  to  work.  The  penalties 
would  lie,  not  against  the  poor,  miserable  performer, 
but  against  the  proprietor  or  manager  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  There  are  certain  performances  of  which  we  do 
not  wish  to  say  more  than  is  necessary,  but  with 
which  there  is  yet  no  occasion  to  interfere.  Ballet-dancing 
and  horse-riding  are  practically  as  safe  as  burlesque 
acting.  Every  now  and  then  a  ballet  girl  is  burnt  alive, 
aud  every  now  and  then  a  horse-rider  breaks  her  leg. 
These  are  the  chances  of  war.  But  the  female  acrobat 
has  scant  chance  of  dying  in  her  bed.  We  say  this  with 
diffidence,  partly  because  female  acrobats  are  a  modern 
invention  of  only  some  three  or  four  years’  standing,  and 
partly  because  Lord  Morley  may  have  figures  to  prove 
that  female  acrobats  enjoy  an  exceptionally  long  average 
of  life.  Bub  no  figures  will  disprove  the  degradation 
under  which  they  labour — a  degradation  to  which  Mrs 
Butler  might  with  advantage  turn  her  attention.  What 
we  have  to  remember  is  that,  unlike  a  poet,  an  acrobat 
is  not  born,  but  made.  The  trapezist,  the  tight-rope 
dancer,  the  cutter  of  triple  and  quadruple  somersaults 
from  a  spring-board,  has  to  begin  his  or  her  miserable 
education  almost  in  the  cradle.  The  divine  right 
of  the  parent  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  and  to  his 
own  child  can  be  carried  too  far.  We  may  be  sure 
that  no  woman  would,  for  choice,  prefer  to  gain 
her  livelihood  by  dressing  iu  such  tights,  and 
spangles,  that  for  all  purposes  of  decency  she  might 
as  well  be  naked,  and,  thus  dressed,  cutting  triple  somer¬ 
saults,  or  performing  upon  the  fiying  trapeze.  And  that 
the  law  should  allow  a  parent  to  deliberately  train  bis 
almost  infant  daughter  up  to  so  revolting  a  profession  is— 
even  for  a  country  which  believes  in  the  Hebraic  theory  of 
the  household  fortified  by  touches  of  the  Roman  law—a 
little  strange.  Nor  less  monstrons  is  it  that  mere  lads 
of  ten  and  twelve  should  be  night  after  night  subjected 
to  the  most  horrible  risk,  while  their  father,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  their  guardian,  pockets  their  salaries.  If  an 
adult  male  chooses  to  turn  acrobat,  he  has,  of  coarse, 
only  himself  to  please.  But  the  law  ought  to  forbid 
acrobatic  performances  by  women,  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  degrading,  and  all  but  obscene,  and  that 
they  entail  gp*eat  cruelty  in  early  infancy ;  and,  for 
the  last  reason,  it  ought  also  to  forbid  all  public 
acrobatic  performances  by  boys.  There  is  no  acrobat  in 
England  who  would  bring  up  his  son  to  his  own  pro¬ 
fession,  unless  ho  saw  his  way  to  pocketing  the 
lad’s  earnings.  By  forbidding,  then,  the  performances 
of  lads,  we  should  leave  the  acrobatic  profession  to  be 
recruited,  not  by  a  yearly  band  of  miserable  little  con¬ 
scripts,  but  by  those  few  daring  spirits  who  take  to  it 
willingly.  Oar  little  acrobats  need  Government  protec¬ 
tion  as  surely  as  did,  in  old  days,  the  little  chimney¬ 
sweepers,  nor  must  Lord  Buckhurst  give  up  his  paint. 
The  horrible  cruelties  to  which  these  poor  little  things 
are  subjected  pass  all  belief.  Let  the  man  who  thinks 
the  case  is  not  one  for  Government  interference  pay  a 
visit  to  the  London  music-halls — let  him  imagine  the 
female  acrobat  to  be  his  sister,  the  boys  his  sons  or 
little  brothers,  and  then  let  him  go  home  and  think  over 
what  Lord  Morley  has  to  say  on  the  matter,  and,  if  he 
can,  see  the  full  wisdom  of  it. 


Lord  Leitrim  and  his  Tenant. — A  case  was  decided, 
in  the  Dublin  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  the  other  day, 
that  illustrates  the  spirit  in  which  too  many  Iris^j  land¬ 
lords  act  towards  their  tenantry,  and  helps  to  explain 
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the  nature  of  the  Irish  discontent  that  is  so  generally 
misunderstood  m  this  country.  One  ^lichacl  Geelan 
held  a  small  farm  under  Lord  Leitrim,  which  ho  made 
over  to  his  son  Patrick,  on  the  marriage  of  the  latter. 
Lord  Leitrim  immediately  served  Geelan  with  notice 'to 
quit  for  having  sublet  the  farm,  and  Geelan  thereupon 
made  a  claim  under  the  Land  Act  for  100^.,  partly  for 
disturbance,  and  partly  for  unexhausted  improvements 
effected  by  him.  When  the  case  came  on  for  trial,  an 
arrangement  was  come  to  between  the  parties.  Lord 
Leitrim  agreed  to  accept  the  younger  Geelan  as  his 
tenant  at  an  advanced  rent,  on  condition  that  the  father 
gave  up  his  claim  for  compensation,  and  allowed 
judgment  to  bo  given  against  him,  so  as  to  ter¬ 
minate  his  tenancy.  Lord  Leitrim,  however,  expressly 
covenanting  that  ho  would  not  put  tho  ejectment 
order  in  force.  The  Geelans  fulfilled  their  part  of 
tho  arrangement,  and  thus  allowed  their  claims  to 
compensation  to  lapse  and  be  extinguished.  But  when 
they  applied  to  their  landlord  to  fulfil  his,  they  found,  to 
their  dismay,  that,  having  lured  them  into  his  pow’er, 
lio  was  resolved  to  use  his  advantage  to  tho  utmost.  In 
the  first  place,  he  refused  to  let  them  three  acres  of  bog 
i*eclnimed  from  the  waste  by  the  father,  and  regarded 
by  him  as  an  appendage  to  the  farm*  ;  and,  in  the 
second,  he  required  the  son  to  sign  a  lease  containing 
novel  and  oppressive  covenants ;  and  when  Geelan  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  arrangement.  Lord  Leitrim  actually  en¬ 
forced  the  ejectment  judgment  which  had  been  allowed 
to  be  entered  on  the  express  agreement  that  it  was  not  to 
be  put  in  foice.  Young  Geelan,  taking  advantage  of  the 
temporary  absenca  of  the  caretaker  who  had  been  put 
in,  resumed  possession  of  his  farm,  but  he  was  again 
evicted,  and  his  house  levelled  to  the  ground.  Geelan 
then  appealed  for  redress  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench, 
and  so  evident  was  the  purpose  of  Lord  Leitrim  to  over¬ 
reach  his  poor  and  ignorant  tenants,  that  Chief-Justice 
Whites'd?,  a  judge  c(r'ainly  not  disposed  to  take  too  un¬ 
favourable  a  view  of  his  pretensions,  was  disgusted,  and 
emphatically  declared  that  “the  facts,  the  merits,  and 
tho  law  were  with  the  tenant.”  We  prefer  to  make  no 
comment  of  our  own  on  the  conduct  of  a  noble  lord,  who, 
for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  hundred  pounds,  induces  a  poor 
man  to  waive  his  claim  to  compensation  by  a  promise 
to  secure  his  son  in  possession  of  his  farm,  and  then,  by 
the  aid  of  friendly  justices  at  petty  sessions,  wriggles 
out  of  tho  fulfilment  of  that  promise. 


Mrs  Howe’s  Visit. — Despite  the  bad  prospects  for 
the  Geneva  Arbitration,  we  seem  to  be  having  a  large 
number  of  friendly  visitors  from  America,  and  the  coming 
of  Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe  at  the  present  time  must  not  be 
regarded  inopportune.  Mrs  Howe  has  been  working  for 
several  years  to  inaugurate  a  peace  movement.  She  has 
held  an  extensive  correspondence  with  leading  plii- 
lanthropists  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  for  her 
first  foreign  work  comes  to  England  as  the  nation  whose 
ideas  are  so  essentially  tho  ideas  of  her  own  nation. 
Her  plan  is  to  establish  societies,  whoso  aim  shall  be  to 
examine  the  causes  of  amity  and  discord  in  human  rela¬ 
tions,  and  to  bring  these  matters  before  the  public  con- 
sidemtion.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  bold  effort  to  get  the  moral 
consciousness  of  society  directed  to  what  the  growth  of 
reason  and  the  progress  of  science  are  doing  to  remove 
the  occasions  for  strife,  and  make  it  contribute  more 
fully  its  proper  complement  to  the  work.  Mrs  Howe 
is  the  wile  of  Dr  Samuel  J.  Howe,  of  Boston,  so  well 
known  in  this  country  for  his  philanthropic  and  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  to  improve  the  instruction  of  the  blind, 
and  for  his  remarkable  experiments  with  Laura  Bridg¬ 
man,  who  is  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  She  has  long 
ranked  among  the  most  scholarly  of  American 
women,  and  is  known  to  the  public  through  several 
volumes  of  poetry  and  prose,  and  more  popularly  by  her 
“  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,”  which,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  “  John  Brown,”  was  the  favourite  song  of  the  war. 
She  is  among  the  leaders  of  the  Woman’s  Franchise 
work  in  America,  and  has,  perhaps,  contributed  more  than 
any  other  person  to  secure  for  the  movement  social 


recognition.  Mrs  Howe’s  thought  is  broad  and  nh*! 
sophic ;  and  it  is  from  a  comprehensive  study  of  tkl 
woman  question  that  she  has  come  to  her  present  vi 
respecting  the  relations  of  women  to  “  Peace  ”  its  erea^ 
importance  to  them  than  to  men,  and,  in  wnseq^^*^ 
their  greater  efficiency  in  maintaining  it.  W 
already  held  meetings  in  Bristol,  Birmingham 
Newcastle,  in  furtherance  of  her  object,  and  is  arraneiW 
for  a  more  general  congress  in  London  on  the  Ist  and 
2nd  of  July.  ^ 


The  Aberdeen  ELEciiON.—The  death  of  that  stead 
Liberal,  Colonel  Sykes,  gives  to  many  of  the  electors  of 
Aberdeen  an  opportunity  of  exercising  the  franchise  for 
the  first  time.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  new  electors 
even  more  than  tho  old,  will  choose  a  strong  and  adl 
vanced  Liberal.  There  are  already  two  candidates  in 
the  field.  Sir  John  Forbes  Clark,  a  son  of  the  late 
eminent  physician,  and  Mr  Barclay,  who  has  for  sorre 
years  taken  a  leading  place  among  local  politicians 
We  have  some  difficulty  in  understanding  the  claims  of 
Sir  John  Clark  to  the  suffrages  of  the  electors  of  Aber¬ 
deen.  He  is  a  barortet,  and  a  landowner,  but  these  we 
should  hope,  are  not  recommendations  to  a  com¬ 
mercial  city,  and  a  seat  of  learning.  We  have  far 
too  many  baronets  and  landlords  in  the  House  already. 
But  for  them,  Birmingham  might  have  got,  the  other 
day,  an  efficient  system  of  sewerage  and  a  diminution  of 
the  death-rate.  Mr  Barclay,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
man  of  great  energy,  ability,  and  experience  in  public 
business,  and  would  be  an  acquisition  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  the  secretary  of  that  admirable 
organisation  that  saved  the  Aberdeenshire  farmers  under 
the  cattle  plague,  and  that  formed  the  model  and  basis  of 
the  legislation  afterwards  introduced.  Mr  Barclay  would 
make  the  influence  of  Aberdeen  felt  in  the  House,  and 
will,  we  trust,  be  returned  by  a  sweeping  majority. , 


Rabbinical  Geology. — In  a  sermon  lately  delivered  by 
the  Chief  Rabbi  a  not  altogether  new  way  of  explaining 
geological  facts  was  put  forward  with  a  naivete  and  con¬ 
fidence  which  make  it  quite  refreshing  to  read.  Dr 
Adler  does  not  resort  to  the  worn-out  device  of  torturing 
the  words  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  as  to  make  them  fit  in 
with  the  results  of  modern  science — a  process  which  is 
every  day  becoming  more  difficult,  and  promises  soon  to 
become  impossible.  He  boldly  confronts  the  fact  that  the 
stratified  rocks  contain  the  remains  of  animals  more  or  less 
resembling  those  at  present  existing  with  the  assertion  that 
God  created  them  as  w^e  now  find  them.  “  According  to  a 
statement  in  the  Talmud,  the  world  was  from^  the  be¬ 
ginning  created  in  its  finished  state,  with  all  its 
and  with  all  its  layers.  ‘  The  whole  creation  was  called 
into  existence  in  its  full  growth,  beauty,  and  development 
— a  theory  by  means  of  which  all  the  objections  will  fa 
to  the  ground.”  Dr  Adler  will  find  that  the  conclusions 
of  geological  science  are  built  upon  a  different  plan  from 
the  walls  of  Jericho,  and  that  he  must  do  something  mow 
than  walk  round  them  and  blow  his  theological  trumpe  , 
he  wishes  to  disturb  their  stability. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Excitement  almost  approaching  a  panic  hM 
in  the  Stock  Exchange  the  greater  part  of  the  ^ 
consequence  of  the  uneasiness  caused  by  the 
position  of  the  Geneva  arbitration,  and  by 
garding  fresh  foreign  loans  ;  but  these 
bially  counteracted  by  the  easy  state  of  ^ 
market,  by  the  enormous  influx  of  ^ld| 
favourable  harvest  prospects.  A  panic  was^o 
Fuesday  in  Honduras  Bonds,  which  at  one  ®  . 

is  much  as  30  per  cent,  lower,  but  subsequen  y 
croved  12  to  15  per  cent.,  and  on  in  Erie 

American  operators  produced  a  fall  of  82  .-jy- 

Railroad  Shares.  The  Bank  directors  *  but 

m  Thursday  reduced  the  rate  from  ^  2^- 

jood  bills  are  taken  by  the  brokers  at  *  nAsa^and 

In  English  Funds  Consols  opened  with  firmness, 
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ced  ^  in  anticipation  of  a  reduced  rate  of  discount,  quite  equal  in  broad  fun  and  in  colour  to  any  of  the 
jff^^bsequently  relapsed  to  last  week’s  quotations.  humorous  studies  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  peasantry 

^The  Foreign  market  has  been  influenced  by  rumours  which  first  made  Mr  E.  Nicol’s  popularity.  A  “  pawky” 
f  oming  loans,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  prices  are  Scot  has  just  returned  home  from  the  fair,  with  “  a  wee 
®  erall  round.  drappie  in  his  e’e,”  and  is  “ripin*  ”  his  pockets  to  see 

Railway  market  has  been  dull  and  depressed  and  how  much  money  he  has  spent. 

the  latest  quotations  show  a  fall  of  from  1  to  4  per  cent.  ]\|p  ^  g  Houghton  is  an  artist  who  has  already  won 
The  return  from  the  Bank  of  Eng  and  for  the  week  distinction  as  a  wood-draughtsman  and  a  water-colour 
ended  the  19th  of  .  at  the  amount  of  painter,  and  whose  progress  in  the  various  branches  of 

notes  in  circulation  is  24,.  94  5  Z.,  wing  an  increase  o  ^pt  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself  has  been  exceedingly 
129, 765Z.,  and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments  rapid.  In  *‘John  the  Baptist  before  Herod  ”  (1132) 
is  23,58G,803Z.,  being  an  increase  of  /59,283Z.  when  we  have  an  example  of  his  work  in  oil,  and  it  shows  a 
compared  with  the  preceding  return.  higher  ambition  and  a  broader  stylo  of  treatment  than 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Skenm  Ironworks  any  of  his  previous  pictures.  It  is  somewhat  rough  and 
Company  (Limited)  with  a  capital  of  200,000Z.,  in  unequal,  but  powerfully  conceived  and  boldly  drawn, 
shares  of  20Z.,  to  carry  on  the  Skerne  Ircmworks  at  Herod  is  a  strikingly  impressive  figure,  as  he  leans 
Darlington,  and  the  plate,  brid^,  feebly  forward  and  rests  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the 

factory  lately  belonging  to  the  firm  of  Messrs  Pease,  magnificently  carved  stone  couch  in  the  centre  of  which 
Hutchinson,  and  Co.,  who  have  retired  from  business  in  reclines  Herodias  or  some  other  favourite.  Besides  being 
consequence  of  the  recent  death  of  Mr  Walter  Pease,  sketchy,  this  picture  is  suffused  by  that  reddish  tinge 
one  of  the  acting  partners.  The  company  enters  into  which  distinguishes  the  work  of  Mr  Fred  W^alker’s  dis¬ 
possession  of  the  works  as  from  the  Slst  o^March  last,  ciples.  This  latter  peculiarity  is  still  more  strongly 
Messrs  Grant  Brothers  and  Co.  notify  that  the  De-  marked  in  Mr  E.  G.  Dalziel’s  water-colour  drawing, 
finitive  Bonds  of  the  City  of  Quebec  Six  per  Cent.  Ster-  “  The  Barley  Mow  ”  (758),  which,  however,  is  a  very 
ling  Consolidated  Fund  Loan  will  be  exchanged  for  the  pleasing  picture,  and  greatly  preferable  as  a  whole  to 
Scrip  Certificates  fully  paid  up  on  and  after  Monday  the  stiff,  pre-Raphaelite  work  by  the  same  artist,  en- 
next,  the  24th  instant ;  also  that  the  Coupon  No.  1,  due  titled  “  In  an  Orchard  ”  (733).  Mr  Hemy’s  “  Black- 


Ist  July,  will  be  paid  on  and  after  that  date. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Console,  922  to  922* 

Foreijfn  Bonds: — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  99  to  100;  Egyptian 
Seven  per  Cents.  Viceroy,  93|to  932;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  1868, 
90f  to  91;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  97i  to  98;  ditto  Fire  per 
Cents.,  21  to  22 ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  68.^  to  682^;  Peruvian 
Six  per  Cents.,  82^  to  82| ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1872,  i  to  J; 
Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  SOJ  to  302 ;  ditto  Scrip,  1871.  30^  to 
802;  Tarkish  Five  per  Cents.,  186.^,  6.3J  to  64^;  ditto  Six 
per  Cents.,  1865,  7U  to  72;  ditto  1869,  61^  to  622  ;  ditto.  1871, 
7.3  to  74;  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents,  74 J  to  752^;  and  Paraguay, 
82  to  32  prem. 

Engish  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  77J  to  782  ;  Caledonian, 
1142  to  115;  Great  Eastern,  51}  to  62;  Great  Western,  1142 
to  1I4J;  Great  Northern  “  A,”  163J  to  1642  »  London  and  North- 
Western,  149|  to  1498 ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  26  to 
501;  Metropolitan,  63}  to  64;  ditto  District,  31 J  to  82; 
Midland.  1481  to  1492;  North  British,  662  to66|;  North-Eastern 
‘‘Consols,”  169}  to  170}  ;  Sheffield,  774  to  77}  ;  South-Eastern, 
99J  to  99} ;  ditto  ‘‘  A  ”  Stock,  782  to  79. 

Miscellaneous  Shares  : — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  121  to 
122;  ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph.  178  to  180;  British  Indian 
loi  ’  ditto  Extension  Telegraph.  11}  to 

122 ;  ditto  Australian,  7}  to  8} ;  China  Telegraph,  8|  to  8}  ; 

month  and  Malta  Telegraph,  10}  to  112;  French  Atlantic 
fq*  Hudson’s  Bay,  Ilf  to  11|;  Indiarubbers, 

Banks,  144  to  14}  ;  and  Telegraph  Construc¬ 
tion,  .33}  to  33}.  * 


titled  “  In  an  Orchard  ”  (733).  Mr  Hemy’s  “  Black- 
wall  ”  (198)  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  poetical 
treatment  of  an  nnattractive  subject.  Seen  under  such 
an  aspect  as  Mr  Hemy  has  painted,  the  green  slimy 
water  and  dingy  quays  and  shipping  of  Blackwall  look 
almost  beautiful ;  and  to  produce  this  effect  no  sacrifice 
of  reality  has  been  found  necessary.  “  The  Tower,  from 
London  Bridge  ”  (626),  by  Mr  H.  Dawson,  is  also  note¬ 
worthy  for  similar  reasons.  Mr  H.  Carter’s  “  Music 
hath  Charms  ”  (52)  is  admirable  alike  in  rentiment  and 
in  tone.  The  subdued  light  and  shade  are  exquisitely 
graduated,  and  the  colour  is  at  once  rich  and  mellow. 

Mr  Simeon  Solomon’s  “  Judith  and  her  Attendant 
going  to  the  Assyrian  Camp  ”  (665)  is  thoroughly 
original  and  very  clever  in  conception,  but  in  style  it  is 
a  slavish  imitation  of  the  old  masters.  The  faces  of 
Judith  and  her  maid  arc  exquisitely  expressive,  and  tbo 
expression  is  of  an  exceedingly  subtle  kind.  The  atten¬ 
dant  is  looking  eagerly  at  her  mistress,  but  no  trace  that 
she  either  harbours  or  hides  a  homicidal  intention  is  to 
be  found  in  her  countenance.  Probably  what  puzzles  the 
maid  is  the  absence  of  those  manifestations  of  feeling  that 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  ostensible  errand,  for  Judith 
has  evidently  not  taken  her  maid  into  her  confidence. 
And  yet  this  tall,  calm,  handsome  woman,  looking  out  be- 


•  .  .,  •»  ,  ,  .  ^  .O-UU  Vofc  tlllB  laiJ,  UUIIIJ,  lil&UUBUmO  wuuiaxj,  1UUA.11JK  uut  uc- 

mongstthe  new  undertakings  Bischoffsheim’s  Certificates  for  cnlf  n^caAccInn  Hnf  whosn  pvo  Gia 

Erie  Shares  :are  41}  to  42;  the  Shares  of  the  Flagstaff  Silver  fore  her  with  entire  self-possession,  but  whose  eye,  at  the 

Mining  Company  of  Utah,  6  to  5}  prem.;  the  Shares  of  the  same  time,  indicates  inward  and  secret  thought  and  pur- 

fth  Duano  Company  are  1  to  U  prem.;  the  Shares  pose,  could  certainly  conceive,  plan,  and  carry  out  suc- 

of  tU  r"  ♦  Constantinople  are  1}  to  1}  prem.;  the  Shares  cessfully,  the  very  act  which  made  her  famous  through 

prem.;  thTshares  ^  il  all  time.  There  is  none  of  the  languor  either  in  Judith 

O'lares  of  the  Silver  Plume  Mining  Company  are  1}  .  ,  -j  at.  i.  °  Xyi- 

’"Jl  the  Shares  of  the  New  Gas  Generator  Company  m  her  maid  that  we  are  accustomed  to  in  Mr 

e  pi»r  to  I  prem.  Solomon’s  faces.  Both  are  healthy-minded,  objective 

^  -  —  . —  women,  neither  “  sicklied  o’er  by  the  pale  cast  of 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY.  thought,”  nor  swooning  under  passion.  But  for  the  ex- 

{Concluding  Notice.)  cessivo  affectation  of  the  colouring,  this  would  be  a  great 

Tourrier’s  “Recruits  of  the  League”  J  P 

nW7)  ,8  more  remarkable  for  spirited  and  graphic  Mr  J.  R.  S.  Stanhope  s  ‘  Cephalus  and  Procris  (..70), 
■^lineation  of  character  than  for  its  technical  qualities,  “  “°*'®  remarkable  for  the  high  quality  of  its  sen- 

«nd  18  rathera  finished  illustration  in  oil  than  a  painting,  timent  than  for  lU  technical  merits.  The  colour  is  thin, 
file  of  Carthusian  monks  at  drill  in  the  “'“I  eccentric  rather  than  conventional,  and  the  drawing 
KT?  ®  *•'«  eathodral  presents  a  variety  of  well-  1®  lu“l*y>  “ot,  we  should  say,  from  any  lack  of  ^ill,  but 

indt^-i  attitudes  that  strongly  accentuate  their  apparently  in  conformity  with  some  ‘beory.  Cephalus 

no,  P®?“l'«ritieR,  and  is  greatly  superior  in  com-  bas  sunk  on  his  knees,  and  has  reised  the  form  of  the 
i^l  *lramatio  feeling  to  the  group  of  lords  <lyi“g  Proens— whom  ho  has  killed  by  accident  with  his 


k  L  awkward  evolutions.  Of  its  cla.ss,  this  never-failing  spear— so  that  it  rests  across  bis  legs.  The 

^  ^rhaps,  (he  best  work  in  the  exhibition.  And  next  position  is  difficult,  and  only  a  trained  acrobat  could 
(2701  K®  P’®®0  “  Waiting  for  tho  Procession  ”  fold  np  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  his  legs  in  the 

tbirtv  fi  Marks.  Every  one  of  the  twenty  or  manner  represented  by  Mr  Stanhope.  Still  the  pose  is 

indmdl^/®®  crowding  tho  balcony  has  a  distinctive  grandly  expressive.  At  such  a  moincDt  neither  comfort, 
temnw.  K.  ®®®^  displays  the  peculiarities  of  his  ”or  dignity,  nor  elegance  would  be  ttionght  of. 

nsaaT.’  ‘be  common  feeling  of  expectation  gives  the  There  are  comparatively  few  portraits  in  the  exhibi- 
Wear  ’*"‘‘y-  The  picture  abounds  with  ‘ion  that  call  for  notice,  either  on  account  of  their 

W-hon.  1  “  '"5“!®“!.  and  it  would  take  nearly  half-  artistic  merits  or  peculiarities,  or  as  praiseworthy  pro- 
^  to  read  it  through.  “His  ba’ bees  ”  (11)  is  ductions  of  artists  whose  names  are  little  known  to  the 
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public.  Wo  have  already  spoken  of  the  portraits  con¬ 
tributed  by  Afr  :VfilIai8  and  Mr  Watts,  which  are  among 
the  masterpieces  of  the  collection.  Several  portrait 
painters,  in  first-class  practice,  exhibit  creditable  por¬ 
traits  of  notabilities,  and  also,  in  some  cases,  of  persons 
unknown  to  fame,  though  favourites  of  fortune;  but  this 
occurs  every  year,  and  these  works  may  be  passed  over 
without  comment,  as  they  show  neither  decline  nor 
improvement  on  productions  of  the  same  kind,  by  the 
same  artist'*,  in  previous  years.  Among  portraits  by 
painters  who  nave  tlieir  reputation  to  make  we  observed 
none  superior  to  “J.  Turner,  Esq.*’  (305),  by  Mr  W .  W. 
Onlcss.  It  is  life  like,  vivid,  sensitive,  and  quiet.  Mr 
Onlcss  has  had  a  fin©  subject,  and  he  has  proved  himself 
capable  of  painting  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent  face. 
Mr  J.  Archer’s  four  portraits  ought  to  increase  his 
repute.  T]ie  most  interesting,  and  also  the  most  artistic, 
is  his  “  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Esq.,  M.P.”  (456),  a  full-length 
portrait,  in  which  every  part  of  the  figure,  and  especially 
the  hands,  is  almost  as  expressive  as  the  countenance. 
“  Arrangement  in  grey  and  black  :  Portrait  of  the 
Painter’s  Mother  ”  (941),  is  another  of  Mr  J.  A.  M. 
Whistler’s  experiments,  and  his  only  contribution  to  the 
Acailemy’s  exhibition.  It  is  astonishing  how’  much  Mr 
Whistler  has  here  accomplished  with  two  colours,  aided, 
however,  by  touches  of  red  on  the  face  and  hands,  and  of 
yellow  in  the  carpet,  footstool,  and  cardboard  of  the  draw¬ 
ing  on  the  wall.  The  lines  of  the  face  are  beautifully  and 
delicately  drawn,  and  the  black  lace  curtain  is  carefully 
elaborated.  We  should  think  it  probable  that  the  like¬ 
ness,  both  of  the  ro^m  and  of  the  lady,  is  true  and  intimate; 
but  it  is  not  a  picture,  and  wo  fail  to  discover  any 
object  that  the  artist  can  have  in  view  in  restricting 
hi  nisei  f  almost  entirely  to  black  and  grey. 

To  judge  from  the  collection  of  sculpture  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  one  might  think  that  this  was  the  most 
busines.  -likc,  instead  of  the  most  ideal,  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  Mediocrity  in  sculpture  is  even  more  unbearable 
than  mediocrity  in  poetry,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the 
pieces  <if  sculpture  here  exhibited  are  below  mediocrity. 
Still  there  are  several  works  that  possess  high  merits, 
although  there  is  no  sculpture  of  aupremo  excellence. 
Mr  Woollier  is  ei\titled  to  the  foremost  place  among  our 
Knglisli  sculptors,  and  his  design  for  a  monument, 
entered  in  the  catalogue  as  “  In  Memoriam,  G.  B.” 
(1469),  is  chaste,  beautif  ul,  and  Flaxman-like.  But  none  of 
the  other  seven  pieces  he  exhibits,  cxeept  a  design  for  a 
medal  (1576),  are  particularly  striking,  and  the  figure  of 
“  Guenever”  (1503)  is  commonplace  and  almost  mean¬ 
ingless.  Mr  J.  R.  S.  Stanhope’s  alto-relievo,  “  Andro¬ 
meda”  (1184),  has  the  true  sculpturesque  feeling,  and  is 
a  very  impressive  w'ork.  The  moulding  of  the  figure  is 
graceful  and  accurate,  and  the  face  and  attitude  speak 
eloquently  of  prolonged  suffering.  Perhaps  the  lines  on 
the  brow  are  too  deep,  and  too  much  mar  the  beauty  of 
the  face,  and  the  wrinkles  of  the  skin  on  the  left 
shoulder,  formed  by  the  arm  pinned  to  the  rock, 
arc,  probably,  too  pronounced ;  but  even  if  these 
admissions  must  be  made,  this  work  is  one  of  the 
very  few  fine  sculptures  in  Burlington  House. 

“  Extremes  ”  at  the  Court  Theatre. — Mr  Falconer’s 
“  Extremes  ”  is  very  conventional  in  its  plot,  and  chiefly 
deserves  its  title  of  comedy,  instead  of  farce,  on  account 
of  its  length.  Indeed,  its  principal  “  point  ”  is  better 
worked  out,  and  aided  by  much  more  sparkling  dialogue, 
in  Mr  They  re  Smith’s  clever  little  farce,  “  My  Uncle’s 
Will,”  cleverly  acted  by  ^Ir  Kendal  and  Miss  Robertson 
at  the  Haymarket.  “  Extremes,”  however,  is  a  very 
passable  play,  and,  in  the  hands  of  as  good  and  suitable 
a  company  as  now’  performs  it  at  the  Court,  is  thoroughly 
amusing.  Miss  Ada  Uyas,  who  astonished  all  plavgocTs 
by  her  very  clever  personation  of  both  heroines  in’”  The 
Woman  in  White”  at  the  Olympic,  has  now  gone  to  the 
Sloane-squaro  theatre,  and  is  verv  successful  as  Lucy 
Vavasour,  the  adopted  daughter  of  old  ^Ir  Haw  thorne, 
whose  eccentric  will  provides  the  chief  groundw  ork  of  the 
play  ;  and  the  part  of  Frank  Hawthorne,  the  dead  man's 
low-born  nephew’,  is  admirably  sustained  by  Mr  Hermann 


Vezin.  Every  stage  in  the  process  by  which  these  two 
—to  whom  Hawthorne’s  fortune  is  bequeathed  on  con 
dition  that  they  shall  marry  within  six  months— 
dually  find  out  each  other  s  worth,  yet  shrink 
appearing  to  enter  into  the  match  for  mercemny 
reasons,  is  very  skilfully  brought  out  by  the  actor  and 
actress.  All  the  by-play  also  is  well  done.  Frank  and 
Lncy,  though  so  differently  brought  up,  hardly  represent 
the  “extremes  ”  that  the  playwright  wishes  to  contraot 
as  they  each  have  a  nobility  of  disposition  that  makes 
them  kin  ;  but  the  contrast  is  abundantly  shown  by  the 
minor  characters.  Mr  A.  Bishop  and  Mr  W.  H.  Fisher 
make  the  meanne.ss  and  insolent  foppery  of  Sir  Lionel 
Norman  and  the  Honourable  Augustus  Adolphus  pro¬ 
perly  contemptible,  and  Mr  Righton  is  not  much  too 
farcical  as  Robin  Wildbriar,  the^  blunt  Lancashire  lad. 
Mrs  Stephens  is  altogether  entertaining  as  Mrs  Wild- 
briar,  and  Miss  Kate  Bishop  is,  as  always,  charming  in 
the  slight  part  of  Jenny  Wildbriar.  It  is  a  pity  to  see  so 
good  a  comedy  actress  as  Miss  Bishop  coming  down  to 
such  burlesque  work  as  falls  to  her  in  the  part  of  Sir 
Bryaut-and-May  de  Vere  in  “  Christabel.”  But  “  Chris- 
tabel  ”  is,  as  these  things  go,  a  very  good  burlesque,  and 
Miss  Bishop  helps  much  to  make  it  entertaining, 
although,  of  course,  the  principal  business  is  done  by 
Miss  Fanny  Josephs  as  Lady  Geraldine  and  by  Nr 
Righton  as  Bracy  the  Bard. 


LITERARY. 


HENRI  PERREYVE. 

Henri  Perreyve.  By  A.  Gratry.  Translated,  by  Special  PermissioD, 
by  the  Author  of  *A  Dominican  Artist,’  &c.  Rifingtons. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  a  young  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  of  extraordinary  gifts  and  zeal  as  a  preacher,  who 
excited  high  hopes  of  his  future  career  in  the  minds  of 
the  leading  Liberal  Catholics  of  France,  but  who  died  in 
Paris,  in  1865,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four.  Henri 
Perreyve  was  a  favourite  disciple  of  P^re  Lacordaire,  and  a 
pupil  of  his  biographer,  Pere  Gratry  ;  and  he  was  regarded 
by  M.  de  Montalembert  and  many  others  as  the  probable- 
successor  of  the  former  and  continuer  of  his  labours. 

*  The  great  act,  almost  the  only  event  of  his 
‘life,”  says  Pere  (Jratry,  “  was  his  choice  of  a  voca¬ 
tion  and  that  choice  was  made,  according  to  his  own 
assertions,  in  his  twelfth  year.  Both  of  these  statements,, 
however,  must  be  taken  cum  grano  salve.  Henri  was  the  son 
of  a  law  professor,  and,  till  he  was  eighteen,  was  specially 
educated  for  the  legal  profession.  At  that  age  he  had  a 
dangerous  illness,  which  appears  to  have  influenced  him  m 
deciding  Anally  on  his  adoption  of  the  priestly  office,  and 
“  during  the  seven  years  of  his  priesthood  he  alternated 
between  inexplicable  attacks  of  serious  illness  and  seemingly 
radiant  health.”  Pere  Gratry  speaks  vaguely  and  m^ 
teriously  about  the  complaint  from  which  Henri  sufferw. 

“  I  know  Henri  Perreyve’s  whole  life,  I  know  the 
history  of  his  mind,  body,  and  soul,”  he  says,  “  and  I  affirm 
that  he  died  a  victim  to  that  great  evil  which  I  can  only 
call  priestly  isolation'^  But  we  are  not  told  what  t  e 
phrase  “priestly  isolation  ”  precisely  means,  and  this  isagrea 
defect  in  the  biography,  as  a  correct  diagnosis  of  Henn  s 
disease  would,  in  all  probability,  have  thrown  an  instruc  ive 
light  on  the  story  of  his  life.  The  maxim,  nemopsyo^^ 
gu8  nisi  physiologus^  is  evidently  peculiarly  applicab  e 
this  case.  Then  Henri  Perreyve’s  life  was  by  no  mews 
so  utterly  uneventful  as  Pere  Gratry *8  remark  abou  o 
choice  of  a  vocation  might  lead  us  to  suppose.  ^  At  twen  y 
nine  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Lycee  St  c  ^ 
where  his  preaching  was  highly  appreciated  ;  a  * 

he  was  called  to  the  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  His  ly 
at  the  Sorbonne.  During  his  brief  life  the  young  pr*^ 
also  composed  several  religious  books,  chiefly  of  a  devo  ion 
character,  the  most  popular  of  which  is  entitle 
Joumee  des  Malades,’  and  kept  up  an  extensive  an 
minous  correspondence  with  his  friends,  who  seem  a 
have  belonged  to  the  Liberal  Catholic  party.  ^  ,  . 

But  the  five  years*  course  of  training  and  discip 
Ilenri'Perreyve  underwent  at  the  Oratoire  de  France, 
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,.  .Jqjj  Qf  Pere  Gratry  and  other  Liberal  Catholic  ville,  that  “  Democracy  is  ineri table/*  or,  to  use  au 
the  dire^^  important  and  interesting  period  expression  quoted  with  approval  in  this  book,  that  “  Eevo- 

clergym  »  and  it  is  as  an  exemplification  of  the  efficacy  lution  is  not  an  event ;  it  is  an  epoch  :  **  and  considered  it 
t  go^ccess  of  this  system  of  teaching,  from  his  their  duty  to  make  the  best  of  that  inevitability  and  epoch. 
- her’s  point  of  view,  that  he  is  presented  to  us  in  But  they  were  hampered  in  their  efforts  to  do  so  by  their 
^ndit  is  the  exposition  of  the  ideas  and  aims  Church,  and  so  great  was  the  authority  it  exercised  over 
f  the  Liberal  Catholics  of  France,  that  the  book  contains,  their  minds  that  clear  decision  was  an  impossibility  to  them, 
h*  h  principally  gives  it  value.  Here  was  a  talented  young  ''  Either  nothing  can  be  done,**  writes  Henri  Perrey  ve,  and 
Pere  Gratry  seems  to  say  throughout  the  whole  P^re  Gratry  expresses  the  fullest  assent  with  the  views  of 
V^graphy,  who  thoroughly  sympathised  with  the  Liberalism  his  pupil,  “  or  the  attempt  must  bo  made  to  reconcile 
f  Lacordaire,  and  who  certainly  was  not  a  worse  modem  society  with  the  Gospel,  by  proving  that  the 
C  tholic  on  that  account  I  Has  not  Henri  Perreyve  proved  primary  laws  of  its  existence,  so  far  from  encountering 
*  *  Liberalism  and  Roman  Catholicism  are  capable  of  being  an  implacable  foe  in  Christianity,  have  really  only  come  to 
i^Dciled,  for  did  he  not  reconcile  them  in  his  own  life  ?  light  under  the  shelter  of  Christian  thought.  It  needed 
It  is  curious  and  significant  that  Pere  Gratry  and  his  to  show  that  political  liberty,  if  free  from  revolutionary 
noil  always  assume  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  of  licence  and  anarchy,  is  dear  to  the  Catholic  Church,  is 
oinion  or  sentiment  between  them  and  the  authorities  and  actually  one  of  its  stoutest  earthly  guarantees.  One  must 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  com*  convince  this  modem  society  that  the.  Gospel  is  the  source 
munion.  Yet  both  were  well  enough  aware  ^  that  their  of  all  social  progress,  of  all  legitimate  effort  to  lessen  the 
hankering  after  liberty  and  science  was  regarded  by  the  inequality  of  men’s  lot,  the  book  par  excellence  of  the  poor 
Supreme  Pontiff  and  the  dominant  section  of  their  Church  and  lowly,  without  which  all  social  reformation  can  be  but 
as  a  symptom  that  they  were  under  the  fascination  of  the  a  dream,  more  or  less  bloodstained.”  Here  the  absolute 
Prince  of  the  Powers  of  this  World.  The  imposing  fiction  identity  of  Christianity  and  Catholicism  is  boldly  assumed, 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  composed  of  men  holding  the  and  Christianity  and  Catholicism  are  further  supposed  to  > 
game  identical  faith,  as  well  as  acknowledging  or  bowing  to  have  been  the  same  through  all  the  centuries.  These 
one  authority,  is  maintained  with  masterly  naivete  through-  flagrant  fallacies,  of  course,  vitiate  the  whole  argument 
out  this  book,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  and  notorious  based  upon  them.  But  what  we  wish  specially  to  note, 
conflict  between  the  opinions  of  its  author  and  his  pupil  at  present,  is  that  while  the  Catholic  Church,  by  its  Pope 
and  those  that  prevail  at  the  Vatican.  This  is  a  striking  and  Councils,  in  deed  and  in  word,  declares  that  political 
illustration  of  the  power  of  discipline.  Pere  Grairy’s  liberty  is  accursed  and  the  destruction  of  its  power,  the 
memoir'  of  Henri  Perreyve  brings  into  prominence  the  Liberal  Catholics  who  proclaim  the  contrary  persistently 
radical  diversity  of  view  and  sympathy  that  exists  in  the  ignore  the  decrees  of  the  authorities  whom  they,  never- 
Boman  Catholic  Church  of  to-day,  and  yet  both  of  these  theless,  hold  to  be  inspired  for  the  very  purpose  of  directing 
priests  are  scrupulously  careful  to  conceal  this  diversity  as  the  policy  of  their  Church.  We  need  hardly  point  out  that 
much  as  possible.  It  is  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  the  doctrine  that  “  the  Gospel  is  the  source  of  all  social 
policy  of  the  Liberal  Catholics  to  pretend  that  the  Church  progress  **  is  neither  a  Liberal  nor  a  Roman  Catholic  tenet, 
of  Borne  has  always  held  those  very  doctrines  which  its  ,  chapter  entitled  “Organisation  of  Life,”  P6re- 

authorities  are  constantly  repudiating  and  denouncing;  Gratry  gires  us  some  account,  aided  by  extracU  from  Henri 


their  attitude  towards  Liberalism  is  hardly  less  Perreyve’s  letters,  of  the  obiecU  wmed  at,  and  the  methods 


anomalous  than  it  is  towards  their  own  Church.  study  and  discipline  pursued  by  the  studious  congrega- 

Wbat,  for  instance,  could  be  more  contradictory  than  tion  of  secular  priests  called  the  Oratoire  de  France.  The 
the  opinions  that  Pere  Gratry  held  regarding  what  he  Oratoire  was  revived  in  1852,  and  consisted  at  first  of  six 
called  the  revolutionary  movement  in  our  age,  and  those  of  members,  **  united  in  community  of  life,  but  without  vows.’* 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  ?  “  It  is  God  Himself,”  says  the  It  was  our  wish,”  says  Henri  Perreyve,  “  to  devote  our- 
former,  “  it  is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  wills  the  growing  selves  to  God’s  service  by  means  of  science  and  literature  ;** 
freedom  of  all  men,  of  all  nations  in  justice  and  truth,  and  and  the  ultimate  result  hoped  for  from  the  association  was, 
that  with  a  will  which  becomes  ever  stronger  as  the  world  Pere  Gratry  tells  us,  the  production  of  “a  real  Enoyclo- 
goes  on.”  And,  further  on,  Pere  Gratry  calls  the  move-  psedia,”  which  should  “  demonstrate  the  harmony  that 
ment  “heaven-sent,”  an  “impetus  which  comes  from  really  exists  between  Science  and  the  Gospel.”  It  was  to 
fiod,”  and  predicts  that  “  the  day  will  come  when  we  be  a  training  school  for  “  a  philosophical  and  ^  scientific 
(the  Catholic  Church)  shall  learn  this,  even  if  we  require  apostolate.”  The  “  real  Encyclopaedia  ”  has  yet  to  be  pro- 
the  lessons  of  three  centuries  of  disaster  and  the  almost  duced,  and  we  are  not  even  told  whether  any  progress  has 
total  destruction  of  the  Church  first.”  According  to  Pio  been  made  with  the  work.  And  the  mental  atmosphere 
Nono  and  the  Ultramontanes,  the  author  of  Liberalism  is  generated  in  the  Oratoire  would  not  seem  to  be  conducive 
the  Devil,  and  all  Liberals  are  hurrying  down  the  broad  to  a  successful  study  of  exact  science.  Pere  Gratry  de¬ 
road  to  perdition.  It  is  marvellous,  if  it  be  not  impossible,  scribes  some  curious  psychological  phenomena  that  mani- 
at  men  holding  such  antagonistic  views  on  a  question  of  fested  themselves  in  the  littlQ  community  over  which  he 
and  importance  can  think  that  their  presided.  “  Absolute  experience,”  he  writes,  “  constrains 
ai  he  and  beliefs  are  the  same.  Pere  Gratry  vehemently  me  to  say  that  not  only  spiritual  movement  bat  also  intel- 
to  those  who  say,  in  face  of  the  revolutionary  lectual  movement  is,  in  certain  cases,  directly  transmis* 

n  enciea  of  our  time  :  “  The  world  is  fast  nearing  its  sible  from  one  soul  to  another,  and  that  without  the  inter- 

;  let  us  raise  our  standard  vention  of  tripods  or  turning  tables  I  Such  influences 
^ beneath  the  shadow  of  our  Eternal  affect  us  all  daily,”  he  continues,  “  only  people  do  not  heed 
•  But  does  not  this  speech  resemble  in  tone  the  them ;  ”  and  he  proceeds  to  relate'how,  “  in  that  home 
ossnmns  of  the  present  Pope  ?  where  we  were  gathered  so  closely  together  in  heart, 


fiod,”  and  predicts  that  “  the  day  will  come  when  we 
(the  Catholic  Church)  shall  learn  this,  even  if  wo  require 
the  lessons  of  three  centuries  of  disaster  and  the  almost 


of  liKo,4  j —  — Hysirtrm  is  not  i.u«  enemy  nearb-siimngs  ana  tQouguwi  wuiuu  woio  w* 

lodged  th  P*‘®gre88.  If  they  fully  realised  and  acknow-  another  brain  !  I  hardly  dare  repeat  details  which  seem 
k>aband  ^  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  too  strange  to  be  true,  ,  *  Who  is  it  that,  since  lut 

the  Catholicism  or  their  Liberalism  ;  evening,  all  night  and  this  morning,  has  persisted  in  in- 

®fidentlv  P^^P^^Gd  for  neither  alternative.  Pere  Gratry  vestigating  this  notion,  which  had  not  been  started  yester- 

Charch  hopeless  and  silly  to  expect  that  the  day  ?  I  fancy  it  is  you  ?  ’  ‘  Yes,  it  is  I,’  Henri  Perreyve 

'^orld  or  th  succeed  in  converting  the  immediately  answered.”  It  is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least, 

u-  to  the  ideas  it  at  present  whether  this  peculiar  development  of  intellectual  associa- 

^'Soordairp  that  of  all  the  followers  of  tion,  in  which  P<ire  Gratry  placed  great  reliance,  will  tend, 

to  convert  justly  be  described  as  an  attempt  to  improve  the  scientifio  character  of  the  “  real  Encyclo- 

Gratru  principles  of  the  “  Revolution.”  paedia.” 

y  n  Henn  Perreyve  recognised,  with  De  Tocque- 


I 
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the  oeeat  lone  land. 

The.  Great  Tam  lAindx  A  Narrative  of  Travel  and  Adventure  in 
the  North- JFeet  of  America.  By  Captain  W.  F.  Bjtler.  With 
Illustrations  and  Route  Map,  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  freshest  and  most  interesting  books 
of  travel  that  wo  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  for  some 
time  past.  The  author  is  evidently  a  man  of  culture,  and 
of  wide  and  varied  information,  and  he  writes  throughout 
in  a  vivid,  animated  style.  He  has  an  artist’s  eye  for 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  picturesquely  describes  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  the  vast 
prairies,  the  gloomy  pine  forests,  the  rapid-flowing  rivers 
and  broad  lakes  of  that  part  of  North-West  America  which 
he  designates  “  the  great  lone  land.”  He  sketches,  too,  the 
life  and  habits  of  the  Bed  Indian  who  still  pursues  the 
buffalo  and  scalps  his  enemies  in  the  happy  hunting 
grounds  of  the  far  West,  and  he  relates  many  curious 
legends  illustrating  the  past  history  of  those  great  tribes 
which  have  been  rooted  out  and  destroyed  by  the  diseases 
•and  fire-water  of  the  white  man.  But  the  narrative  of  his 
adventurous  winter  journey  across  the  desolate  country 
between  Red  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  fascinating  part  of  the  volume  ;  and,  when  we  reach 
the  end,  we  cannot  help  wishing  for  more.  The  work  is 
enlivened  by  several  woodcuts  illustrating  prairie  life,  and 
affording  a  glimpse  of  the  scenery  which  our  author  so 
effectively  describes. 

We  need  not  linger  over  the  earlier  chapters  of  the 
volume,  which,  however,  contain  some  clever  sketches  of 
Yankee  life  and  character,  and  some  remarks  on  the  con¬ 
dition  and  prospects  of  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union. 
The  interest  of  the  book  begins  when  our  author  leaves  the 
civilised  districts  behind  him,  and  sets  out  on  a  long  chase 
after  the  Red  River  expedition.  Having  encountered  some 
strange  adventures,  and  escaped  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth 
from  M.  Riel,  the  self-constituted  dictator  of  the  Red  River 
Settlement,  he  at  last  overtook  Colonel  Wolseley,  who 
had  brought  his  1,200  men,  carrying  all  the  appliances  of 
modern  warfare,  more  than  GOO  miles  through  a  vast  wilder¬ 
ness  of  wood  and  rock  and  water.  Captain  Butler  then  assisted 
to  pilot  the  expedition  from  Fort  Francis  on  Rainy  Lake  to 
Fort  Garry  on  Red  River,  the  head-quarters  of  M.  Riel. 
Fort  Garry,  however,  was  found  deserted,  the  rebel  troops 
had  disappeared,  and  Riel  himself,  and  the  members  of  his 
Government,  had  sought  in  rapid  retreat  the  safety  of  the 
American  frontier.  The  Red  River  expedition  was  over, 
and  Captain  Butler  was  free  to  return  to  Canada.  But  at 
Pembina  he  met  with  the  new  Governor,  and,  at  his  request, 
undertook  a  mission  to  the  Saskatchewan  valley  and  the 
Indian  countries  of  the  West,  across  the  ocean  of  prairie 
which  lies  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Bed  River. 
Tlie  shores  of  this  grassy  ocean,  says  Captain  Butler,  “  are 
the  crests  of  mountain  ranges  and  the  dark  pine  forests  of 
bub-orctic  regions.”  The  great  ocean  itself  does  not  present 
more  infinite  variety  than  does  this  vast  lonely  prairie.  “  In 
winter,  a  dazzling  surface  of  purest  snow ;  in  early 
bummer,  ^  vast  expanse  of  grass  and  pale  pink  roses;  in 
autumn,  too  often  a  wild  sea  of  raging  fire.” 

In  October,  Captain  Butler  set  out  from  Fort  Garry, 
and  commenced  his  long  journey  to  the  West.  His  means 
of  travel  consisted  of  five  horses  and  a  Red  River  cart,  and 
he  had  as  attendant  a  French  half-breed  from  the  settle¬ 
ment.  He  reached  Fort  Ellice,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Qu’Appelle  and  As.sineboine  rivers,  230  miles  west  of  Fort 
Garry,  in  five  days.  Here  the  rapidly  increasing  cold 
necessitated  a  change  of  costume  before  plunging  into  the 
great  treeless  expanse  which  separates  Fort  Ellice  from  the 
next  post  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Boots  and  hats 
were  finally  discarded,  the  stirrup-irons  were  rolled  up  in 
strips  of  buffalo-skin,  the  large  moose-skin  **  mittaines  ” 
taken  into  wear,  and  immense  mocassins  got  ready.  Then 
on  the  travellers  went  again,  seldom  covering  less  than 
fifty  miles  a-day.  Every  night,  when  a  camping  place  was 
found,  the  first  care  was  for  the  horses,  who  were  driven 
down  to  some  frozen  lake  hard  by,  and  drinking  holes  were 
cut  in  the  ice  for  them.  Then  the  weary  travellers  sat  down 
to  their  supper  of  pemmican,  half-baked  bread,  and  tea, 
wrapped  themselves  in  their  buffalo  robes,  and  fell  asleep 
on  the  frozen  ground  under  the  open  sky,  with  the  wolves 


scenting  camp  and  fire  and  howling  around  them.  About 
midway  between  Fort  Ellice  and  Carlton,  Captain  Butler 
reached  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  desolate  prairie 
Here  beautiful  hills  swell  in  slopes  more  or  less  abrupt 
on  all  sides,  while  lakes  fringed  with  thickets  and  clumL 
of  good-sized  poplar  balsam  lie  lapped  in  their  fertUe 
hollows.”  But  around  it,  far  into  space,  stretch  immense 
plains  of  bare  and  scanty  vegetation,  seared  with  the  tracks 
of  countless  buffalo,  which  only  a  few  years  ago  roamed  in 
vast  herds  over  this  region.  Soon  after  leaving  this  hill 
district,  the  travellers  encountered  a  snow-storm  on  the 
prairie,  which  obliterated  all  the  tracks  and  hindered  them 
for  a  considerable  time.  Luckily  they  were  able  to  light 
a  fire.  “Woe  betide  the  wretched  man  who  at  such  a 
time  finds  himself  alone  upon  the  prairie,  without  fire  or 
the  means  of  making  it,”  says  our  author  ;  “  not  even  the 
shipwrecked  sailor  clinging  to  the  floating  mast  is  in  a 
more  pitiable  strait.”  At  last  they  reached  the  river 
Saskatchewan  and  crossed  safely  on  the  floating  ice,  though 
Captain  Butler  here  lost  his  favourite  horse.  The  travellers 
now  entered  a  fertile  belt  of  country,  which  Captain  Butler 
describes  as  the  winter  home  of  the  buffalo,  the  war 
country  of  the  Crees  and  Blackfeet,  and  the  future  home 
of  millions  yet  unborn.  It  is  a  rich  and  fertile  land,  and  fair 
to  the  eye.  The  cold  of  winter  is  intense,  the  strongest 
heat  of  summer  is  not  excessive.  All  crops  flourish,  though 
the  culture  of  the  land  is  rude  and  primitive ;  timber  is 
plentiful  and  the  grass  grows  luxuriantly.  The  lake-shores 
are  deep  in  hay,  and  the  lakelets  are  numerous  and  teem 
with  fish.  “Through  the  land,”  adds  our  author,  “the  red 
man  stalks;  war,  his  unceasing  toil — horse-raiding,  the 
pastime  of  his  life.”  But  his  numbers  are  decreasing 
year  by  year,  and  it  is  a  mournful  task  to  trace  back  the 
history  of  the  long  list  of  tribes  now  extinct.  “Ever 
towards  the  setting  sun  drifts  the  flow  of  Indian  migration ; 
ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  glorious  range  of  snow, 
clad  peaks  which  the  red  man  has  so  aptly  termed  ‘  the 
mountains  of  the  setting  sun.’  ” 

Following  the  course  of  the  river.  Captain  Butler  at 
length  reached  Edmonton,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company’s  Saskatchewan  trade,  and  from 
this  fort  he  pushed  on  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  House,  the 
most  western  station,  and  the  limit  of  his  travels.  Hare, 
standing  with  our  author  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill,  we  will 
admire  with  him  the  magnificent  prospect ;  the  snow-clad 
sierras  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  rising  in  endless  succession 
before  us. 


The  snow  had  cleared  the  atmosphere,  the  sky  wascoMly  bnght. 
An  immense  plain  stretched  from  my  feet  to  the  mountain-— a 
plain  so  vast  that  every  object  of  wood  and  hill  and  lake  lay  dwwfea 
into  one  continuous  level,  and  at  the  back  of  this  level,  beyond  the 
pines  and  the  lakes  and  the  river -caurses,  ro.se  the  giant  range, 
solid,  impassable,  silent — a  mighty  barrier  rising  midst  an 
immense  land,  standing  sentinel  over  the  plains  and  prairies 
of  America,  over  the  measureless  solitudes  of  this  Great  Lone 

Land.  . 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  * 

Here  at  length  lay  the  barrier  to  my  onward  wanderings,  here 
lay  the  boundary  to  that  4,000  miles  of  unceasing  travel  w  ic 
had  carried  me  by  so  many  varied  scenes  so  far  into  the  o 
land ;  and  other  thoughts  were  not  wanting.  The  P®.  * . 
which  I  gazed  w^ere  no  pigmies;  they  stood  the  , 

monarchs  of  the  mighty  range  of  the  llocky  Mountains, 
the  estuary  of  the  Mackenzie  to  the  Lake  of  Mexico  no  P®*“  ^  , 

American  continent  reaches  nigher  to  the  skies.  T^t 
of  snow  seeks  in  summer  widely-severed  oceans.  The  Mac  , 
the  Columbia,  and  the  Saskatchewan  spring  from  the  ^ 
whose  teethdike  summits  lie  grouped  from  this  spot 
compass  of  a  single  glance.  The  clouds  that  cast  their  .  . 
upon  this  long  line  of  upheaven  rocks  seek  p 

gave  them  birth  in  its  far-separated  divisions  of  Atl*"^*®*  ,  ’ 

and  Arctic.  The  sun  sank  slowly  behind  the  range  and  . 

began  to  fall  on  the  immense  plain,  but  aloft  on  the  p 
edge  the  pure  white  of  the  jagged  crest-line  glowe 
instant  in  many-coloured  silver,  and  then  the  lonely  pe®  8 
dark  and  dim.  ^  ««nMiii- 

As  thus  I  watched  from  the  silent  hill-top  this  great  n» 
chain,  whose  summits  slept  in  the  glory  of  the  sunset,  i 
stretch  of  fancy  which  made  the  red  man  place  his  p 


no 


beyond  their  golden  peaks.  The  “  Mountains  of  *1* 

Sun,”  the  “  Bridge  of  the  World,”  thus  he  has  named  . 
beyond  them  the  soul  first  catches  a  glimpse  of  that 
where  the  tents  are  pitched  midst  everlasting  ve 
countless  herds  and  the  music  of  ceaseless  streams.  ^ 

j  After  his  ride  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  ^  in 

I  lingered  for  awhile  at  the  Mountain  House,  and 
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. , Pecember,  turned  liia  steps  for  the  first  time  gressive  argument  that  has  done  much  to  cool  admiration 
the  nai  months  towards  the  east.  But  the  cold  had  for  Butler.  If  nature  as  well  as  revelation  does  not  accord 
reached  the  limit  at  which  the  saddle  is  a  safe  with  our  conception  of  the  Divine  Being,  some  have 

'  Aravel,  and  he  was  obliged  to  exchange  his  horses  reasoned,  not  forwards  to  the  credibility  of  revelation,  but 

‘Hhe  traiu^of  dogs,  the  painted  carriole,  and  the  little  backward  to  our  views  of  the  divine  character,  and  have 

e-sled.”  Before  setting  out  he  gives  us  a  learned  inferred  that  since  these  disagree  with  nature,  they  are 
i^^re  on  dogs  and  dog-driving  in  this  part  of  the  world,  unsound.  The  recoil  of  the  big  gun  has  been  too  much 
A  ^^iding  to  the*  testimony  of  the  professional  drivers  the  for  many  of  Butler’s  readers,  and  has  driven  them  back 

j  ^  will  not  do  their  work  unless  they  are  sworn  at  into  atheism. 

Luckily  the  dogs  understand  French  as  well  as  ^  The  word  “  analogy  ”  is  unfortunate.  Butler,  whose  style 
F  *^°li8h  and  sacre  chien  or  sacre  diable  ia  as  effective  as  is  almost  as  ingeniously  obscure  and  many-sided  as  the  Thirty- 
°^natiVe  oaths.  On  his  return  journey.  Captain  Butler  Nine  Articles,  himself  attaches  no  stead/ meaning  to  it. 
r  k  another  route,  and  drove  his  teams  of  dogs  through  Analogy  may  be  so  strong  as  to  amount  to  a  law  of  nature, — 
the  (Treat  sub-arctic  forest  which  reaches  some  500  or  GOO  indeed,  from  one  point  of  view  all  induction  is  based  on 
'les  there  gives  place  to  “  the  barren  grounds  analogy ;  but  this  is  analogy  restrained  and  checked  by 
Jf'the  extreme  north,  the  lasting  home  of  the  musk-ox  experiment,  not  running  riot  in  the  looseness  of  an  extraVa- 
and  the  summer  haunt  of  the  reindeer/*  After  a  long  and  gant  imagination.  Again,  analogy  may  be  so  weak  as 
adventurous  drive,  our  author  at  last  found  himself  once  almost  to  degenerate  into  punning.  Of  genuine  induction, 
more  at  Fort  Garry,  having  accomplished  nearly  3,000  there  is  not  in  the  whole  of  Butler’s  book  perhaps  a  single 
miles  of  travel  through  some  of  the  most  desolate  dis-  example,  at  least  not  one  of  service  to  his  argument ;  but 
tricks  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  “  ‘  The  Great  Lone  of  vague  resemblances  there  are  enough  and  to  spare.  So 
Land  ’  ”  as  he  remarks,  is  no  sensational  name.  The  tar  is  his  reasoning  from  the  perfection  of  an  unbroken 
north-west  fulfils,  at  the  present  time,  every  essential  of  chain,  that  it  only  moves  by  a  series  of  dexterous  but 
that  title.  There  is  no  other  portion  of  the  globe  in  which  illegitimate  leaps.  Assuming  the  existence  of  God,  Butler 
travel  is  possible  where  loneliness  can  be  said  to  live  so  ia  bound  to  prove  a  future  life,  but  in  that  his  failure 
thoroughly.  One  may  wander  500  miles  in  a  direct  line  would  be  conspicuous  if  his  readers  were  not  willing  to 
without  seeing  a  human  being^ or  an  animal  larger  than  a  take.it  as  proved,  and  give  him  the  beihefit  of  another 
**  assumption.  The  next  step  is  to  show  that  our  conduct 

here  will  have  an  influence  upon  our  fortunes  in  the  next 
THE  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION.  world.  Here  again  Butler  is  lifted  over  the  stile  by  the 

,  ,  r  •  r»  .  IT  o  .•  i  indulgence  of  the  reader,  for  without  this  help  he 

Arpitnent  from  Analogy.’  By»M.A.”  Ramsgate:  Thomas  ^^uld  never  accomplish  that  primary  step.  There  are 
Scott.  many  analogies  in  favour  of  making  our  happiness  or 

In  the  long  series  of  able  tracts  that  the  world  owes  to  depend  on  our  conduct,  but  there  are  competing 

the  enthusiasm,  the  devotion,  and  the  perseverance  of  Mr  ““alogies  jeading  us  in  an  opposite  direc  ion  We  have 
Scott,  perhaps  not  one  will  more  thoroughly  repay  a  perusal  "ot^ing  to  do  with  our  position  in  this  life,  and  if 

than  £  little  brochure  on  Butler’s  Analogy  who  ‘‘‘T-  repu^ant  to  the  goi^ness  or  wisdom  of 

read  ‘HinU  for  the  Evidences  of  Spiritualism,’  and  who  PO'ot*®"  here  below  without  regard  to  our 

were  familiar  with  the  famous  ‘  Analogy  of  Eeligion,’  had  T  ’•  .f®  no  -nipossib.lity  in  supposing  that  our 

s.ffi  u  •  •  •  ^  1-  place  in  the  next  world  may  not  be  at  all  affected  by  our 

no  dimculty  in  perceiving  the  vigorous  irony  with  which  ^  i  .  i  .i  •  .  .  .  i  • 

Butler’s  argument  was  parodied  The  humour  of  that  conclusive, 

book  may  have  withdrawn  attention  from  the  solid  basis  of  treacherous  nature  of  the 

serious  argument  that  gave  to  it  its  force  ;  in  the  present  ogies. 

tract  we  have  brought  before  us,  with  the  more  sedate  but  The  third  step  in  Butler’s  argument  is  like  the  first  two. 
more  conclusive  power  of  logic,  a  trenchant  criticism  of  the  The  Bible  teaches  that  we  are  liable  to  everlasting  punish- 
‘  Analogy.’  ment  from  the  instant  we  are  born,  altogether  irrespective 

To  those  who  have  had  the  good  or  bad  fortune  to  read  of  our  conduct ;  and,  so  to  speak,  it  is  still  more  decisive  in 
the  work  of  the  great  theological  champion,  criticism  may  regard  to  those  who  are  guilty  of  actual  sin.  In  this  view 
be  either  distasteful  or  superfluous ;  but,  at  the  risk  of  it  is  vital  to  Butler’s  argument  to  show  that  in  this  world 
wearying  our  readers,  we  shall  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  wicked  are  punished  and  the  virtuous  rewarded.  This 
the  observations  of  “  M.  A.”  We  may  premise,  however,  he  accomplishes  by  one  of  the  most  charming  pieces  of 
one  remark.  Bishop  Butler  started  professedly  with  an  sophistry  that  ever  was  written.  He  juggles  with  the  word 
assumption ;  he  was  perfectly  entitled  to  do  so,  although  “  punishment,”  and  by  using  it  in  one  case  literally,  and  in 
in  the  eyes  of  some  this  policy  may  seem  to  have  been  a  the  other  metaphorically,  he  develops  a  strong  analogy, 
mistake.  He  addressed  his  arguments  to  theists  only ;  he  Punishment,  in  its  literal  sense,  signifies  the  pain  that  one 
existence  of  a  supremely  powerful,  all-wise,  conscious  being  inflicts  on  another  in  consequence  of  a 
ana  benevolent  Creator  of  the  universe.  The  bishop  then  refusal  or  neglect  to  obey  a  command,  and  it  means  nothing 
prodded  to  convince  the  theist  that  he  might  as  well  else.  It  is  the  intervention  of  a  command  between  two 
because  there  was  no  difficulty  that  conscious  beings,  that  distinguishes  the  infliction  of  pain 
its*^‘  t  against  either  its  doctrines  or  the  manner  of  properly  called  punishment  from  other  accidental  or  gra- 

ori  r  world,  but  might  with  equal  pro-  tuitous  inflictions.  Now  to  call  that  punishment  in  which 

ever^  ^  directed  against  natural  religion.  Butler,  how-  not  one  of  those  elements  is  present,  in  which  no  command 
this.  By  showring  that  the  Christian  exists,  and  consequently  no  refusal  or  neglect  to  obey  it,  is 
miraT^*  difficult  to  believe,  such  as  the  belief  in  mere  trifling  with  words.  In  this  naked  form,  the  fallacy 
in  nV*  averlasting  punishment,  resembled  phenomena  would  bo  too  gross,  too  palpable  to  serve  its  purpose,  and 
perplexing  kind,  he  raised  a  pre-  therefore,  in  order  to  give  a  semblance  of  probability  to  his 
natore  ^  common  origin  in  the  Author  of  argument,  Butler  ingeniously  contrives  to  avoid  the  bad 

toQ  far  Tf  clearly  points  out,  was  going  effects  of  the  first  fallacy  by  inserting  a  second,  and  one  so 

of  nature  *f  f^fegdom  of  grace  resembles  the  kingdom  consonant  with  the  feelings  of  his  readers  that  its  intrusion 
®^y  be  d*  owii^  to  a  common  derivation,  or  it  is  not  suspected.  Butler  does  not  pretend  that  all  the  pain 

nature  a  fo  suggestions  borrowed  from  in  nature  is  inflicted  for  disobedience,  but  ho  assumes  that 

*®ogbt  to”  be  annihilates  the  positive  presumption  the  evil  that  generally  follows  the  infraction  of  moral  rules 

aDalogTeg  “®^cced  from  analogy.  Moreover,  when  the  is  of  that  character.  Au  example  will  illustrate  the  arbi- 
*ction  of  all  that  they  amount  to  is  that  the  trary  nature  of  this  assumption.  A  vessel  is  wrecked,  and 

®®Dclu8ion8  th*f  <ices  not  agree  with  the  d priori  two  or  three  of  the  crew  alone  escape  with  a  few  bottles  of 

f^octer:  deduce  from  our  ideas  of  his  wine,  some  provisions,  a  pack  of  cards,  and  a  bag  of  wheat. 

*^velat  ””  f  consequently  there  may  be  things  in  Instead  of  sowing  their  wheat,  they  spend  their  time  in 
h  ten^  W  ‘p  ^f^feh  we  may  be  equally  unprepared,  drinking  and  quarrelling,  and  miss  the  season.  When  their 
^  if  not  strong,  ground ;  but  there  is  a  re-  provisions  are  exhausted,  they  starve.  A  punishment  for 


the  work  of  the  great  theological  champion,  criticism  may 
be  either  distasteful  or  superfluous ;  but,  at  the  risk  of 
wearying  our  readers,  we  shall  draw  attention  to  some  of 
the  observations  of  “  M.  A.”  We  may  premise,  however. 
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their  drunkenness  and  misconduct,  you  say.  Very  well. 
But  let  us  vary  the  case  a  little.  Instead  of  drinking, 
suppose  the  sailors  carefully  watch  the  seasons,  and,  heing 
in  an  unknown  part  of  the  world,  fall  into  error.  Rain  and 
frost  kill  their  seed.  They  also  starve.  Is  this  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  their  ignorance,  or  what  ?  When  a  man  slips  from 
a  ladder,  and,  falling  to  the  ground,  is  killed,  we  see  the 
absurdity  of  describing  the  result  as  a  punishment ;  but  it 
is  all  one  to  the  law  of  gravitation  whether  he  slips  by 
accident  or  from  the  unsteadiness  of  intoxication.  To  call 
the  evil  that  follows  misconduct,  through  either  the  laws  of 
nature  or  the  actions  of  our  fellow-men,  punishment,  and 
the  evil  that  befals  ignorance  a  mysterious  dispensation,  is 
just  one  of  those  arbitrary  and  untenable  distinctions  that 
make  theology  the  despair  of  sensible  men. 

We  agree  with  “  M.  A.”  that  a  system  of  pure  theism  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  analog}*  of  nature ;  that  our 
gradual  initiation  into  religious  ideiis  (for  even  the  Jews 
learnt  by  slow  and  painful  steps  their  cardinal  idea  of 
monotheism)  resembles  the  growth  of  our  knowledge  of 
nature.  Space,  however,  forbids  our  following  up  that  idea, 
or  the  able  remarks  of  “  M.  A.”  on  the  alleged  immoralities 
in  the  Bible,  or  the  portentous  character  of  some  alleged 
miracles,  as  the  deluge,  or  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and 
moon  ;  but  we  may  quote  one  or  two  passages  in  reference 
to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment :  **  The  religious 
creed  commonly,  or,  perhaps,  rather  nominally,  entertained 
in  this  island,  is  one  which  ought  to  inspire  all  men,  and 
must  certainly  inspire  all  unselhsh  men,  with  the  hope  that 
it  is  untrue.”  “  It  has.  often  occurred  to  me,  and  seems, 
indeed,  indisputable,  that  no  person  who  holds  this  view[i.e., 
of  eternal  punishment]  is  justified  in  bringing  a  child  into 
the  world.  Such  an  act  becomes  a  monstrous  crime  perpe¬ 
trated  for  the  gratification  of  one’s  own  selfishness.”  When 
we  remember  what  a  shock  is  given  to  the  sentiments  of 
civilised  man  by  the  destruction  of  a  town  like  Lisbon  by 
earthquake,  we  can  f  rm  some  faint  notion  of  the  horror 
that  would  seize  us  if  we  heard  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
a  continent  had  suddenly  been  destroyed.  If,  however,  we 
were  to  witness  the  ruin  not  of  one  continent  or  one  planet, 
but  the  slow  and  agonising  death  of  all  the  rational  and 
irrational  creatures  through  all  the  suns  and  satellites  of 
the  wide  universe,  our  hearts  would  burst,  we  should  perish 
at  the  sight.  Yet  this  universal  havoc  would  be  but  as  a 
drop  in  the  ocean  compared  with  the  anguish  of  one  single 
individual  in  an  eternity  of  woe.  Were  those  who  talk 
so  glibly  of  hell-fire,  and  of  every  little  sin  deserving  an 
infinite  punishment,  but  for  once  to  picture  to  their  minds 
the  horrible  character  of  their  doctrine,  they  would  either 
cast  it  from  them  with  disgust  or  sink  under  it  into  mad¬ 
ness.  What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  those  men  who 
amuse  themselves  with  it  as  if  it  were  a  pyrotechnic  dis¬ 
play  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  who  roll  under  their  tongue 
with  an  unctuous  relish  words  that,  if  uttered  sincerely, 
would  blanch  their  cheeks  like  marble  and  turn  their  blood 
into  ice  ?  A  short  time  ago,  we  gave  our  readers  some 
extracts  from  a  Roman  Catholic  tract,  ‘  The  Vision  of 
Hell let  us  now  give  a  companion  picture  from  that 
excellent  worthy  Mr  Spurgeon  : 

If  I  had  ever  been  permitted  to  gaze  within  the  sheet  of  fire 
tchich  walls  the  gulf  of  despair,  if  I  had  ever  been  allowed  to  walk 
for  one  moment  o'er  that  burning  marl  whereon  is  built  the  dread ful 
dungeon  <f  eternal  vengeance,  then  I  might  tell  you  somewhat  of  its 
misery.  But  1  cannot  now,  for  I  have  not  seen  those  doleful 
sights  which  might  fright  our  eyes  from  their  sockets,  and  make 
each  individual  hair  stand  upon  your  heads.  .  .  .  Those  bones 

of  yours  which  you  thought  were  of  iron  will  suddenly  be  melted, 
that  heart  of  yours  which  was  like  steel  or  the  nether  millstone 
will  be  dissolved  like  wax  in  the  midst  of  your  bowels,  you  wdll 
begin  to  cry  before  God,  and  weep  and  howl.  .  .  .  And  thou 
wilt  say,  “  O  Lord !  it  is  true  1  am  now  tossed  in  fire,  but  I  myself 
lit  the  flame.  It  is  true  that  1  am  tormented,  but  1  forged  the 
irons  which  now  confine  my  limbs.  I  burnt  the  brick  that  hath 
built  my  dungeon.  I  myself  did  bring  myself  here.  I  walked  to 
hell  even  as  the  fool  goethtothe  stocks,  or  an  ox  to  the  slaughter. 
I  sharpened  the  knife  which  is  now  cutting  my  vitals.  I  nursed 
the  viper  which  is  now  devouring  my  heart.”  .  .  .  One  of  the 
miseries  of  hell  will  be  that  the  sinner  will  feel  that  he  deserves  it 
all.  Tossed  on  a  wave  of  fire  he  will  see  written  in  every  spark  that 
emanates  therefrom.  “Thou  knewest  thy  duty,  and  thou  didst  it 
not.”  Tossed  hack  again  by  another  wave  of fiame,  he  hears  a  voice 
®»>  >ng,  **  liemember,  you  were  warned.”  lie  is  hurled  upon  a  rock, 
and  whilst  he  is  being  wrecked  there,  a  voice  says,  •*!  told  thee  it 
would  be  better  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  the  day  of  judgment  than 


for  thee.”  Again  he  plunges  under  another  wave  qf  brimstone  and 
voice  says,  “  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.  Thou  did«t 
not  believe,  and  thou  art  here.”  And  when  again  he  is  hurled  w* 
and  down  on  some  wave  of  torture,  each  wave  shall  bear  to  him  some 
dreadful  sentence  which  he  read  in  God’s  word,  in  a  tract  or  in  * 
sermon.  •  ’  * 


,  THE  ENGLISH  IN  INDU. 

Life  in  India.  By  Edward  Braddon.  Longmans. 

Mr  Braddon’s  object  in  the  composition  of  the  papers 
collected  in  this  volume  is  one  that  deserves  enconragement 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  gross  ignorance  of  every¬ 
thing  Indian,  unhappily  prevalent  in  this  country,  is  the 
fruitful  parent  of  evil  both  to  ourselves  and  to  our  Eastern 
fellow-subjects.  And,  if  perpetuated,  it  must  inevitably 
lead  to  disaster.  It  is  a  common  and  an  old  complaint 
that  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  be  got  to  take  interest 
in  an  Indian  debate.  Unfortunately,  in  this  matter,  the 
House  of  Commons  too  faithfully  represents  the  public. 
Both  Commons  and  public,  in  truth,  feel  that  they  hare 
not  the  information  which  would  enable  them  to  discuss 
Indian  affairs  with  profit ;  and  to  this  it  must  be  largely  attri¬ 
buted  that  they  instinctively  avoid  discussion  of  them  alto- 
gether.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  and  the  Viceroy  for  the  time  being,  are  free  to 
adopt  whatever  course  seems  good  in  their  own  eyes  or  in 
those  of  their  advisers;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  very 
much  a  matter  of  chance  whether  their  policy  shall  be 
based  upon  knowledge  and  statesmanship  or  upon  crotchety 
idiosyncracy.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  our 
readers  to  waste  words  on  the  evils  of  this  state  of  things. 
Even  assuming,  what  of  course  nobody  will  seriously 
pretend,  that  every  person  in  authority  in  India  is  animated 
by  the  best  intentions,  the  best  intentions  are  but  a  poor 
qualification  for  irresponsible  power.  The  Eooka  executions 
furnish  a  case  in  point.  No  one  who  has  studied  the  evi¬ 
dence  can  doubt  that  both  Mr  Forsyth  and  Mr  Cowan  were 
highly-deserving  public  servants.  Mr  Forsyth  had  a  well- 
established  reputation  for  humanity,  and  Mr  Cowan  was 
certainly  not  a  bloodthirsty  man.  Yet  the  one,  without 
trial  or  formality  of  any  kind,  contrary  to  law,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  orders  of  his  superior,  blew  forty-nine 
helpless  prisoners  from  the  mouths  of  guns ;  and  the  other 
approved  the  atrocity  after  it  had  been  committed.  Now, 
it  is  simply  impossible  that  these  officials  could  have  acted 
as  they  did  if  they  had  felt  themselves  responsible  to  an 
impartial  public  opinion.  But  an  impartial  public  opinion 
had  never  exercised  its  restraining  influence  over  them  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  consequently  they  and  the 
officialdom  to  which  they  belong  are  incapable  of  appreciat¬ 
ing  the  greater  sensitiveness  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
Anyone  who  helps  in  the  slightest  to  put  an  end  to  this 
isolation  of  our  countrymen  in  India  does  a  service  to  the 
empire,  and,  therefore,  we  welcome  this  work  of  Mr 
don’s.  It  is  true  that  it  purports  only  to  make  us  acqiwinte 
with  the  way  in  which  the  British  live  in  India.  . 
understand  a  Government  it  is  scarcely  less  indispensa  e 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  those  by  whom  it  is  earned  on 
than  of  those  who  are  subjected  to  it.  And  this 
ledge  Mr  Braddon’s  book  is  well  calculated  to  convey, 
is  written  in  a  pleasant,  gossiping  style,  and  is  full 
interesting  information  about  the  social  and  domestic 
of  the  English  in  India,  their  houses,  furniture,  ^ 

and  mode  of  passing  time,  the  dress  and  appearance  o  ^ 
natives,  the  aspect  of  the  country,  railway  travelling, 
the  like-  . 

Subsidiary  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  book,  t  oug 
perhaps,  not  quite  subsidiary  in  the  mind  of  the  au  » 
Mr  Braddon  has  another  object.  He  thinks  that  ng^ 
Indian  life,  in  the  descriptions  most  popular  at 
been  grossly  caricatured,  and  he  is  anxious  to  show  ^ 
English  men  and  women  in  India  are  not 
listless  money-grubs  or  dissipated  idlers.  We  sh^ 
thought  the  task  supererogatory.  The  whole  of  the 
employe  of  the  Indian  Government,  excluding  ® 
of  course,  are,  if  we  remember  rightly,  ^ 

than  a  thousand.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  t  a  . 
a  mere  handful  could  administer  the  affairs 
very  nearly  as  large  as  all  Europe  outside  the 
dominions,  if  they  were  mere  drones,  so  far  as 
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d  luxury,  of  surroundings  at  least,  are  concerned  ;  of  the  native  officials,  perhaps,  that  the  most  unfair  bias 
fore  1!^**  Braddon  gains  an  easy  victory.  But  is  shown.  While  at  least  sufficient  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
Liok*  nevertheless,  fails,  we  must  confess,^  to  impress  their  corruption,  not  a  word  are  we  told  of  the  causes  of 
‘th  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Govern-  this  corruption.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  miserable  pay 
Every  one  of  his  pages,  indeed,  suggests  irresistibly  and  poor  prospects  of  these  men,  nor  are  we  told  that  as 
‘oellor  Oxenstiern’s  famous  observation  about  the  ease  long  as  the  Europeans  were  equally  badly  paid  they  were 
which  the  world  is  governed.  To  say  nothing  of  the  at  least  equally  corrupt.  It  is,  of  course,  convenient  to  forget 
and  petty  jealousies;  the  commonplace  and  conven-  this,  convenient  to  forget  also  that  wherever  the  same  con- 
t’onali8Ui»  as  rife  among  them  as  among  any  equally  nume-  ditions  are  found,  of  insufficient  salary  and  closed  careers, 
us  body  in  the  world,  the  utter  ignorance  of  native  whether  it  be  in  India,  in  Russia,  or  in  the  United  States, 
thouzht  and  feeling  in  which  they  live  is  really  amazing,  there,  also,  is  to  be  found  the  same  corruption.  We  dwell 
We  we  reminded  by  Mr  Braddon. — and  the  fact,  though  upon  this  unfairness  because  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  that 
ften  noted  before,  is  an  abiding  source  of  surprise,— -that  in  arrogance  and  supercilious  disparagement  with  which 
1857  the  officers  of  every  regiment,  without  exception,  that  Anglo-Indians  too  generally  speak  and  think  of  the 
mutinied  were  perfectly  certain,  up  to  the  very  moment  of  natives,  —  an  arrogance  and  supercilious  disparagement 
the  revolt,  that  their  own  men  were  staunch  ;  nay,  resented  fruitful  in  injustice  to  the  subject  people,  and  which,  if 
ft  uersonal  imputation  any  suspicion  of  their  loyalty,  we  mean  to  hold  India  and  are  sincere  in  our  professed 


More  than  this,  it  is  fifteen  years  this  month  since  the  desire  to  govern  her  well,  we  must  contrive  to  put  down, 
mutiny  broke  out ;  yet,  to  this  day,  there  is  no  certainty  a«  - 

toiU  cause.  The  whole  power  of  the  Government,  jmtent  jjg  FAELEY’S  MODERN  TURKEY, 

to  crush  out  every  thought  of  resistance,  has  utterly  failed  ^  j.  j.  , 

♦a  JiRcover  that  And  the  ignorance  in  this  matter  is  3/^cm  Tu^ey.  By  J.  Lewis  Farley,  Consul  of  the  S ablime 

tvnical.  There  seems  to  be  a  broad  and  impassable  gulph  „  «  i  ^  ^  i  •  i  .  ,  ^  ^ 

between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  which  the  latter  are  J^a^ley  diViUes  his  work  into  three  parts.  In  the 

unable  or  rather  unwilling,  to  cross.  They  are  able  to  use  ^^‘^t  he  gives  us  an  account  of  his  travels  in  Syria  and 
the  natives  against  one  another,  and  so  to  maintain  their  Palestine,  and  p  dnts  out  the  benefits  to  health  that  may 
own  power;  but  to  gain  their  confidence,  or  even  to  place  ^  derived  from  a  residence  in  Syria.  He  dwells  on^the 
themsdves  in  communication  with  their  real  minds,  they  exhilarating  atmosphere  of  Beyrout,  and  the  lovely  scenery 
cannot.  This  is  the  real  weakness  of  the  English  rule  in  Mount  Lebanon,  and  thinks  that  the  tonic  effects  of  the 
India  and  it  is  the  main  cause  of  its  defects,  too.  Our  naountain  air  and  out-of-doors  life  that  the  charming 
couDtiymen  in  India,  we  do  not  doubt,  honestly  desire  the  climate  compels  one  to  lead,  would  relieve  half  the  ills  which 
welfare  of  those  they  govern— the  best  of  them  are  even  lieir  to.  “  Besides,  in  favour  of  Beyrout  and  Mount 

zealous  for  their  good.  But  best  and  worst  alike,  with  but  Lebanon,”  he  innocently  remarks,  “  it  may  fairly  be  taken 
rare  exceptions,  are  utterly  wanting  in  sympathy.  They  account  that  they  are  near  the  site  of  the  Garden  of 

regard  themselves  as  a  superior  race,  if  not  superior  beings,  Eden,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and  in  a  part  of  that 
whose  mission  it  is  to  improve  and  civilise  the  inferior  country  where  the  Jews,  the  chosen  people  of  God,  were 
creatures  among  whom  they  are  placed,  and  they  expect  specially  directed  to  reside.  Mr  Farley  does  not  say  what 
those  creatures  to  receive  the  intended  benefits  with  suitable  practical  benefits  are  to  result  from  these  associations ;  but 
gratitude.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  spirit  even  describes  the  scenery  of  Syria  and  Palestine  very 
real  good  is  accepted  when  it  is  ungraciously  performed.  This  effectively,  and  in  a  chapter  entitled  *‘A  day  with  .the 
uQgraciousness  of  manner  and  lofty  assumption  of  supe-  Bedawins,  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  their 
riority  are  the  causes  why  we  English,  so  successful  as  manners  and  customs.  Breakfast  with  the  children  of  thfr 
traders  and  colonists,  have  almost  uniformly  failed  to  ^®8frt  seems,  after  all,  to  be  rather  a  formidable  under¬ 
assimilate  subject  populations.  We  have  held  more  or  less  of  taking,  although  we  should  add  that  the  meal  which  Mr 
Ireland  for  seven  centuries,  we  have  been  absolute  masters  Earley  more  particularly  describes  was  a  wedding  break- 
of  the  whole  of  it  for  neariy  three,  yet  the  highest  aspiration  fast.  After  coffee,  servants  brought  silver  jugs  containing 
of  the  Irish  people  to*day  is  to  get  rid  of  our  interference  cold  water,  which  they  poured  over  the  hands  of  tho 
with  their  domestic  concerns.  And  there  is  no  room  for  guests,  while  other  domestics  presented  fine  napkins  richly 
doubt  that  the  same  causes  are  making  us  widely  unpopular  embroidered  with  gold.  Then  a  huge  dish  of  boiled  rice,  with 
in  India.  a  boiled  lamb  on  the  top,  was  placed  before  them.  Leben^ 

Did  Anglo-Indians  conBne  themsel.es  to  mere  unsym-  “ilk.  was  poured  here  and  there  into  the 

pitLetic  holding  aloof  from  the  natives  of  all  classes,  the  "“i  qaant.ty  of  which  was  taken  up  m  the  palm 

enl  would  not  be  so  serious.  But.  uufortunately,  too  many  ““1  -  tL  w  J 

of  our  fvinnfriTwiAwi  1  *  i.  4.  iu  *  egg.  End  then  transferred  to  the  mouth.  The  lamb  waa 

our  countrymen  allow  themselves  to  act  towards  their  ,  .  -lu  i\  o  rr  •  _ a  e  ^ 

astir,  fellow-subjects  in  a  manner  which,  sooner  or  later,  torn  and  eaten  w>th  the  llngem.  Knives  and  forks  after 

«  sure  to  lead  to  serious  cousequences.  Railway  officials  f'  “PP.®”  7,^?  ^  necessary,  for  Mr  Farley 

PoliM  officers,  and  gentlemen  who  bear  her  Majesty’s  com-  breakfast  immensely, 

fusion,,  we  fear  it  must  be  added,  treat  natives  with  a  The  second  part  contains  an  account  of  the  Empress 
brutality  hardly  to  be  paralleled  out  of  the  Southern  States  Eugenie’s  visit  to  Constantinople,  reprinted  from  the 
®  America.  And  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that,  in  Daily  News  ,*  a  history  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  and  chaptere 
Dot  a  few  instances,  the  civil  officials  lend  countenance  to  devoted  respectively  to  “  Turkish^  Women,  “  Turkish 
« *f  f**®^fDaent  by  the  offensive  tone  in  which  they  speak  of  Armaments,”  “  Public  Instruction,  and  “  Turkey  as  a 
te  niggers.  Indeed,  this  tone,  though,  of  course.  Field  for  Emigration.”  Mr  Farley  baa  a  great  deal  to  say 
•oMued  and  softened  down  to  meet  the  taste  of  European  about  polygamy,  which  he  thinks  is  not  an  unmixed  evil, 
only  too  perceptible  in  Anglo-Indian  literature.  He  denies  the  popular  belief  that  polygamy  is  a  bar  to  all 
Or  ^0  gjjy  before  us  is  entirely  free  human  progress,  for  did  not  “  Islamism  march  for  ten 

fom  There  is,  for  instance,  a  very  evident  disposition  centuries  at  the  head  of  humanity  ?  The  Turks  are  at 
ail  the  papers  to  dwell  upon  the  dark  side  of  present  polygamists,  but  they  are  not  alone  ;  for  out  of 
Dative  character,  while  its  good  points  are  unduly  seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  men  inhabiting  the 
into  the  shade.  Of  the  want  of  truthfulness  of  all  earth,  five  hundred  millions  are  polygamists.  Christians, 

^  )  their  stolid  conservatism,  and  unreasonable  clinging  too,  were  not  always  monogamic,  for  the  earlier 

CU8  ni^  ^0  hear  much,  but  of  the  counterbalancing  Kings  of  France,  good  Christians  as  they  were,  had  several 
JrhaB  ^gain,  the  degeneracy  of  the  Eurasians,  wives.  Mr  Farley  asks  us,  before  condemning  tho 


gratitude.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  spirit  even 
real  good  is  accepted  when  it  is  ungraciously  performed.  This 
uagraciousness  of  manner  and  lofty  assumption  of  supe¬ 
riority  are  the  causes  why  we  English,  so  successful  as 
traders  and  colonists,  have  almost  uniformly  failed  to 
assimilate  subject  populations.  We  have  held  more  or  less  of 
Ireland  for  seven  centuries,  we  have  been  absolute  masters 
of  the  whole  of  it  for  nearly  three,  yet  the  highest  aspiration 
of  the  Irish  people  to*day  is  to  get  rid  of  our  interference 
with  their  domestic  concerns.  And  there  is  no  room  for 
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eril  would  not  be  so  serious.  But,  unfortunately,  too  many 
of  our  countrymen  allow  themselves  to  act  towards  their 
natire  fellow-subjects  in  a  manner  which,  sooner  or  later, 
w  sure  to  lead  to  serious  consequences.  Railway  officials, 
poliw  officers,  and  gentlemen  who  bear  her  Majesty’s  com- 
D»S3ion,.we  fear  it  must  be  added,  treat  natives  with  a 
^tality  hardly  to  be  paralleled  out  of  the  Southern  States 
D  America.  And  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that,  in 
no  a  few  instances,  the  civil  officials  lend  countenance  to 
I*  treatment  by  the  offensive  tone  in  which  they  speak  of 
Indeed,  this  tone,  though,  of  course. 


oni  it  There  is,  for  instance,  a  very  evident  disposition 
papers  to  dwell  upon  the  dark  side  of 


Dative  character,  while  its  good  points  are  unduly  seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  men  inhabiting  the 
into  the  shade.  Of  the  want  of  truthfulness  of  all  earth,  five  hundred  millions  are  polygamists.  Christians, 
^  )  their  stolid  conservatism,  and  unreasonable  clinging  too,  were  not  always  monogamic,  for  the  earlier 

pa,  we  hear  much,  but  of  the  counterbalancing  Kings  of  France,  good  Christians  as  they  were,  had  several 
orh^  ^  6.gain,  the  degeneracy  of  the  Eurasians,  wives.  Mr  Farley  asks  us,  before  condemning  tho 
altho  **  Daost  of,  to  say  the  least.  And,  practice  of  polygamy,  to  ascertain  if  it  possesses  anything 

jU  tk^^^^^^P^^^feqaently  expressed  that  Young  Bengal,  of  good,  and  whether  the  systena  of  monogamy  is  w 
call-j  ***^^^®®  in  English  schools  and  colleges  are  immeasurably  superior.  “Statistics,”  he  adds,  “  enable 

of  be  the  means  of  leading  India  on  the  path  us  to  appreciate  some  of  the  results  of  monogamy — prosti- 

^peciiT  P*‘®i?J’e88,  the  portrait  drawn  of  the  present  tution,  infanticide,  abortion,  clandestine  polygamy,  and 
“  certainly  not  favourable.  But  it  is  in  respect  adultery.”  But,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  to  be  said  ixk 
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favour  of  polygamy,  it  saems  to^  bo  fast  dying  out  in 
Turkey.  Of  the  present  generation  of  Mussulmans,  few, 
indeed,  have  more  than  two  wives,  while  the  ^eat  majority, 
if  they  can  marry  at  all,  are  contented  with  one  wife 

Thus  the  late  Grand  Vizier,”  says  Mr  Farley,  “  and  most* 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry  were  monogamic,  as  are,” 
he  believes,  “  without  exception,  the  whole  of  the  superior 
officers  of  the  navy.” 

Mr  Farley  defends  the  Turkish  women,  too,  from  the 
attacks  of  many  recent  travellers.  He  tells  us  that  the 
purity  of  women  is  **  to  be  found  nowhere  in  Europe  in 
greater  perfection  than  in  the  households  of  the  Osmanlis;” 
that  the  Turkish  women  will  safely  bear  comparison  in 
beauty  with  the  women  of  any  other  country  in  the  world  ; 
and  that  prostitution  is  unknown  among  them.  He  admits, 
however,  that  education  is  their  one  great  want,  though  its 
extension  amongst  all  ranks  is  amply  provided  fpr  in  the 
new  law  on  public  instruction.  Certainly,  as  he  remarks, 
the  laws  of  the  empire  have  been  framed  to  give  real  pro* 
tection  to  women.  The  property  of  the  wife  is  always 
secure  ;  it  is  not  liable  for  her  husband’s  debts  any  more 
than  the  property  of  a  married  woman  in  England  when 
secured  by  settlement.  This  applies  to  all  her  property, 
both  that  which  she  possessed  before  marriage  and  that 
which  she  may  have  acquired  subsequently,  while  if  her 
husband  purchase  lands  and  houses  in  her  name,  they 
belong  to  her  absolutely.  Adultery  is  exceedingly  rare, 
and  there  is  no  divorce  court  in  Turkey.  Our  author, 
indeed,  points  out  a  kind  of  marriage,  called  hdbin^  which, 
if  introduced  into  this  country,  might  in  time  render  the 
labours  of  Lord  Penzance  exceedingly  light.”  In  this 
species  of  marriage,  the  man  presents  himself  before  a 
cadi,  or  magistrate,  and  binds  himself  to  maintain  for  a 
certain  period  the  woman  whom  he  designates,  and  whose 
consent  he  has  obtained.  The  man  further  stipulates  to 
take  care  of  the  children  that  she  may  bear  him,  and  to 
give  up  to  her  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  a  sum  of 
money  or  certain  effects  and  property  agreed  upon. 
According  to  Mr  Farley,  men,  also,  are  much  better,  in  all 
the  social  relations  of  life,  under  Mahometan  laws  than 
under  those  of  Christianity.  **  It  is  unheard-of  for  a  Turk 
to  strike  a  woman,”  and  he  is  **  always  tender  towards 
women,  children,  and  dumb  animals.”  He  is  truthful, 
too,  and  scorns  a  lie  ;  ”  he  is  sober,  temperate,  and  never  a 
drunkard  or  a  gambl-T  ;  he  is  honourable  in  his  dealings, 
kind  to  his  neighbour,  and  charitable  to  the  poor.”  After 
this  peroration  we  begin  to  wish  we  were  all  Turks,  and 
living  under  Mahometan  law.s,  and  only  regret  that  Charles 
Martel  ever  won  the  Battle  of  Tours,  and  prevented  the 
Saracens  from  over-running  Europe. 

Although  Mr  Farley  takes  an  optimist  view  of  Turkey 
generally,  he  adduces  many  facts  to  prove  that  that 
country  is  really  not  so  far  behind  the  age  as  many  of  us 
seem  to  imagine,  and  that  a  great  future  is  in  store  for 
her.  He  quotes  Lord  Granville  to  prove  that  the  Turkish 
navy  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  world,  and 
describes  in  detail  the  improvements  which  have  been 
recently  made  in  the  manufacture  of  war  material. 
Tophaneh,  in  fact,  is  fast  becoming  the  Woolwich  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and  is  turning  out  artillery,  breech-loading 
rifles,  and  torpedoes  of  the  first  quality,  while  in  the  naval 
arsenal  at  Ilaskein,  the  first  iron-clad  laid  down  in  Turkey 
is  fast  approaching  completion.  In  the  chapter  devoted  to 
education,  Mr  Farley  tells  us  that  there  are  three  classes 
of  Mussulman  public  schools  :  the  primary  district  schools, 
the  rushdiy^s,  or  schools  of  superior  order,  and  the 
miSdresses,  or  schools  of  the  mosques.  Every  district 
possesses  a  rudimentary  school,  in  which  young  children 
are  taught  the  Turkish  alphabet  and  the  reading  of  the 
Koran  in  Arabic.  In  the  rushdiyes,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  Turkish  history  are  taught;  while  in  the 
mosque  schools,  instruction  is  given  in  Turkish,  Arabic, 
and  Persian,  as  well  as  in  philosophy,  theology,  and 
history.  In  addition  to  these  public  schools,  which  are 
accessible  indiscriminately  to  all  Mussulman  youth,  there 
are  certain  special  Government  schools  for  the  professions. 
The  six  principal  establishments  of  this  kind  are  the 
military,  naval,  artillery,  and  medical  schools,  and  the 
schools  for  military  and  mining  engineers. 


The  civil,  commercial,  and  religious  liberty,  granted  to 
the  stranger,”  says  Mr  Farley,  “  renders  Turkey  not  onlv 
a  favourable  field  for  English  capital  and  enterprise  but 
also  an  eligible  home  for  those  who  are  daily  seeking  in 
distant  lands  the  comforts  and  independence  denied  them 
in  their  owr.”  The  fact  seems  to  be  that,  while  the 
principal  cities  are  filled  with  a  busy  crowd  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits,  the  country  languishes  from  the  want 
of  hands  necessary  to  till  the  soil.  Emigrants  would  find 
indeed,  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  a  fertile  soil,  a  delightful 
climate,  and  a  hospitable  population  comparatively  close  to 
our  own  shores.  Moreover,  an  ordinance  has  been  issued 
by  the  Sultan  which  offers  important  advantages  to 
immigrants.  By  the  principal  clause  therein  it  was 
decreed  that  ”  whoever  shall  clear  uncultivated  and  * 
neglected  lands,  and  convert  them  into  cultiyated  fields 
shall  receive  such  lands  gratuitously.”  Mr  Farley  sees 
no  reason  why  a  band  of  agriculturists  “  should  not 
lead  as  happy  and  profitable  an  existence  in  Syria  or  Asia 
Minor  as  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand  (the  climates  being 
almost  identical),  with  this  advantage  in  favour  of  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor — that  they  are  but  a  week  or  ten  days’ 
journey  from  the  old  country.” 

In  the  third  part  of  his  volume,  which  to  many  wUl  be 
the  most  interesting,  Mr  Farley  discusses  in  detail  the 
varied  resources  of  Turkey — its  mines,  fisheries,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  and  he  devotes  a  chapter  to  Turkish 
finances.  He  is  more  than  hopeful  of  the  future  of  a 
country  which  possesses  such  vast  natural  resources, 
which  numbers  coal  and  iron  among  its  minerals,  and 
which  has  a  seaboard  on  three  continents.  He  is  obliged, 
however,  to  confess  that  the  Turkish  system  of  farming.out 
the  taxes  to  contractors  is  essentially  vicious,  and  that  the 
internal  communication  that  exists  is  at  present  lamentably 
defective,  and  seriously  retards  the  development  of  the 
country.  Effective  administration  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
an  Empire  and  defective  means  of  communication  between 
its  several  parts  cannot  co-exist.  Mr  Farley,  however, 
ventures  to  remind  us  that  modern  Turkey  is  still  young. 

“  When  her  rolling,  untilled  plains — her  vast  untrodden 
mountain  slopes — her  unhewn  forests  of  oak,  and  walnut, 
and  box,  and  beech — her  un worked  minerals,  and  her 
range,  of  climate,  are  weighed  in  the  balance,  the  conclusion 
is  irresistible  that  Turkey  is  destined  yet  to  hold  a  place 
among  nations  second  to  none  in  natural  wealth  and 
individual  influence.” 

Mr  Farley  is  to  be  praised  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  he  has  marshalled  his  facts  and  arranged  his  matter. 
His  style,  too,  is  lucid  and  agreeable,  and  he  manages  to 
clothe  the  dry  skeleton  of  statistics  with  life  and  animation. 
Of  course,  he  holds  a  brief  for  Turkey,  and  acknowledges 
little  or  nothing  that  will  tend  to  damage  the  cause  he 
advocates.  Yet  he  appears  to  be  in  the  main  accurate  in 
his  statements  and  just  in  his  conclusions.  His  book 
will  do  a  great  deal  to  remove  many  prejudices  against 
Turkey  from  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  and  will  bring 
very  vividly  before  their  eyes  the  present  condition  of  a 
r*  >iiiitry  about  which  great  numbers  of  our  countrymen  are 
luiiientably  ignorant. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

A  Good  Mulch.  By  Amelia  Perrier,  Author  of  *  Mea  Culpa.’ 

In  Two  Volumes.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

‘  A  Good  Match  *  is  very  brisk  and  vivacious,  and 
sparkles  with  arch  humour.  Its  heroine,  Lilia  Orawdour— 
who  is  an  Irish  girl,  if  ever  there  was  one — tells  her^  own  ^ 
story  with  a  keen  sense  of  fun  in  its  recital.  She^  vfii*** 
orphan,  and  is  brought  up  at  Orawdour  Hall,  along  with  er 
cousin  Mountiford,  by  his  father  and  mother.  Sir 
Lady  Orawdour.  Sir  John  and  his  wife  are  resolved 
their  ward  is  to  make  a  good  match,  and  her  cousin,  i 
concurs  in  the  idea,  holding  that  ”  there’s  nothing  else  or 
a  poor  pretty  girl  to  do  but  marry  some  brute  with  lo^s  o 
money.”  Providence  throws  in  Lilia’s  way  the 
that  is  wanted.  Mr  Duggins,  pork  merchant  of  Li^®*Py  ’ 
has  christened  himself  Duchesne,  and  purchased^  Tex 
Park,  the  seat  of  the  ruined  'Lord  Texworth,  subjec 
power  of  repurchase  within  a  certain  date.  Doggin* 
about  him  all  that  vulgarity  **  which  seems  insepara 
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from  picilei  pork  and  Liverpool,”  while  “  his  great  cold. 
*  fingers  remind  one  of  bunches  of  sausages. 

rnlwas  big  and  fat  and  flabby;  he  had  small  eyes— very 
Tk  pig’s— and  large  ears  ;  a  low  forehead,  a  small  nose 
A  sort  of  snout— and  a  large  underlip  ;  his  head  was  very 
hlia  but  he  had  a  few  bristling  grey  hairs  growing  here 
d  there  on  his  wide  cheeks  and  great  chin.  Not  a  pre- 
Mssessing  exterior,  but  it  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
^  within.”  That  Lilia  should  not  marry  Mr  Duchesne 
only  to  be  foreseen,  the  young  lady  not  being,  like  Lady 
Fannie  Landor,  ^*much  too  good  and  religious  a  girl  not 
to  do  anything  her  family  wished  her  to  do.”  She  resents 
the  soniewhaC  coarse  bargain  which  is  thrust  upon  her  very 
vifforoasly,  and  does  noble  battle  with  Sir  John  and  her 
aunt.  In  the  thick  of  the*  fray  the  true  knight  errant 
appears  upon  the  scene,  and — after  the  most  natural  of  all 
powible  lovemakings— Lilia  runs  away  in  the  most  natural 
of  all  possible  manners,  and  becomes  Mrs  Philip  Staunton. 

I  had  some  ideas  of  my  own  with  regard  to  right  and  wrong, 
and  vice  and  virtue,  too.  And  according  to  these  ideas,— very 
crude  ones,  possibly,— Mr  Duchesne, -when  he  asked  me  to  marry 
him  because  be  could  give  me  all  those  splendours  and  luxuries 
of  life  was  tempting  my  virtue  as  much  as  when  a  gentleman 
offers  a  pair  of  pretty  earrings  or  a  necklace  to  a  poor  seamstress 
or  servant  girl,  without  hinting  at  a  wedding-ring  or  a  licence ; 
and  I  believed  that  I  should  have  been  more  deeply  stained  in 
soul  and  body  if,  loathing  him  as  I  did,  I  had  so  married  him, 
though  the  ceremony  had  taken  place  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
with  an  archbishop  to  perform  it,  than  if  I  had  lived  my  life  long 
through  with  Thilip  Staunton,  with  never  a  word  from  a  priest 
said  over  us,— though  I  would  not  have  done  that,  either. 

The  dms  ex  macliind  who  aids  the  marriage,  and  all  but 
plots  it  himself,  is  a  certain  Mr  Stillington,  Philip  Staunton’s 
guardian,  who,  with  a  reckless  prodigality,  helps  the  young 
couple  round  all  the  corners  and  over  all  the  crossings  of 
life’s  journey.  As  senior  partner  in  “  Stillington,  Stephen¬ 
son,  and  Co.,”  he  is,  although  only  an  old  bachelor  in 
Doughty.street,  yet  suflSciently  blessed  with  this  world’s 
goods.  Through  his  aid  Philip,  from  a  mere  clerk,  becomes 
a  partner  in  the  firm,  and,  with  Lilia  and  his  nine  boys, 
leads  a  suflSciently  idyllic  life  in  Camden  Town.  “  *  What 
a  frightful  thing,’  I  fancy  I  hear  somebody  say.  Perhaps 
it  is ;  but  boys  are  like  other  frightful  things,  one  gets  used 
to  them.  Six  are  rather  dreadful,  but  after  six,  one  gets 
case-hardened,  and  does  not  mind  much  how  many  more 
there  are.” 

The  counter-plot  of  the  story  is  admirably  concealed 
until  the  very  last  moment ;  nor  is  it  fair  upon  Miss  Perrier 
to  dissect  her  tale,  and  exhibit  its  contents  in  a  summary. 
SuflSce  it  to  say,  that  Lilia  has  made  a  better  match  than 
she  thinks,  and  that  she  ends  by  finding  herself  transformed 
into  Lady  Texworth,  and  installed  at  Texton,  whence  the 
etestable  Duggins  has  been  duly  driven  out.  As  she  is  no 
occurred  to  Miss  Perrier  that  Duggins 
s  ould  half  ruin  himself  by  making  improvements  in  and 
upon  Texton,  for  which  the  terms  of  repurchase  allow  no 
compensation.  This  would  have  been  poetic  justice  with  a 
vengeance.  But,  even  as  it  is,  we  have  no  great  cause 
r  complaint,  for  not  only  is  Duggins  “gripped  by  the  coat- 
bl  shaken  until  the  purple  of  his  face  turns  to 

wh;  i!  grievous  ills  befall  him,  upon 

HAM  1  dwells  so  keenly  that  we  half  suspect  a 

personal  animosity.  ^ 

freshness,  vigour,  and  dash, 
m  irh  ^on  becomes  almost  rollicking,  with 

two  vJ  ^^PPy  audacity  of  Lever.  And  the 

hevond  ^^rstle  with  little,  keen,  sharp  sayings.  But 
charm  ®harm  of  manner  there  is  a  deeper  and  truer 
scious  ’  1  •  1  Perrier  is  probably  herself  uncon- 

writer  thorough  unaffected  contempt  of 

thatMi«<P  ^  cruel  and  mean.  Not 

?e€8  out  of  1  copyist  of  Thackeray.  She  never 

that  oiin  moralise,  and  she  is  almost  niggardly 

Her  hatred  ®°*^ruodity  known  as  virtuous  indignation. 

It  betra°  ^  affectation  is  not  forced  upon 

^pontaneoiiQ  \  spontaneous,  as  Hibernically 

^tch’  as  nir*  “A-nd  it  makes  ‘  A  Good 

reason^  ®sant  and  readable  a  novel  as  we  have  seen 

liave^o  ^  single  word  of  advice?  We  < 

h  Miss  Perrier’s  English  the  very  fault  i 
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which  Lilia  finds  with  Philip’s  letter.  “  Some  hypercritical 
persons  might  have  called  it  rather  incoherent ;  and  I  dare 
say  if  it  had  been  submitted  to  a  convocation  of  Walkers, 
Lindley  Murrays,  and  Cobbetts,  they  would  perhaps  have 
pronounced  it  in  parts  ungrammatical.”  It  is  most  distinctly 
“  ungrammatical,”  for  instance,  to  say  that,  unlike  Dora 
Oopperfield,  ‘  the  crust  well  earned  ’  had  no  terrors  at  all 
for  me.”  And  when  Lord  Texworth  tells  us  of  his  landlady, 
that  “  She  is,  unfortunately,  corpulent.  Much  as  I  respect 
her,  I  should  not  care  to  have  her  sixth  on  my  side  in  an 
omnibus  in  hot  weather, — no  more  than  I  should  the  hippo¬ 
potamus,”  we  feel  that  he  has,  after  long  sojourn  in  the 
city,  lost  the  use  of  his  native  tongue.  Blunders  such  as 
these,  quaa  aut  incuria  fudity  aiit  feeminea  parum  cavit 
natura,  are  like  freckles  on  a  pretty  face, — they  do  not  spoil 
our  pleasure,  but  they  annoy  us.  In  an  age  when  everybody 
talks  English,  except  a  few  Americans,  the  reading  public 
is  critical,  and  demands  good  English  as  sternly  as  the  world 
demands  well-cut  clothes.  Nor  do  we  call  Miss  Perrier’s 
attention  to  her  sins  “with  any  of  that  peevish  pleasure  in 
making  fun  of  a  lady  which  so  marks  the  genus  irritabUe 
of  reviewers.  There  is  so  much  freshness  and  verve  about 
‘  A  Good  Match,*  so  much  happy  audacity,  so  much  open- 
hearted  frankness  and  good  nature,  so  keen  a  sense  of  fun, 
so  full  an  appreciation  of  the  hundred  little  joys  and  little 
sorrows  which  make  up  life,  that  we  want  to  see  Miss 
Perrier  write  a  something,  not  merely  good,  but  good 
enough  to  last.  And  to  do  this  she  must  write  English. 

My  Cousin  Maurice.  In  Three  Volumes.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  recommend  this  novel  to  readers 
who  desire,  above  everything,  the  interest  of  action  and 
plot ;  such  readers  would  probably  pronounce  it  intolerably 
dull.  There  is  hardly  any  excitement  in  the  general 
movement  of  the  narrative  ;  the  catastrophe  takes  place  in 
a  whirlwind  of  excitement,  but  neither  the  first  volume 
nor  the  second  excites  any  engrossing  anticipation  either  of 
the  final  calamity  or  of  any  other  event  whatsoever.  Like 
‘  Good-bye  Sweetheart,’  this  “  new  novel,  by  a  new  writer,*' 
is  the  history  of  a  single  passion  ;  but,  unlike  that  powerful 
novel,  it  exhibits  no  fluctuations ;  the  passion  starts  into 
life  full-blown,  and  neither  increases,  diminishes,  nor  varies 
in  its  manifestations  till  it  breaks  the  heart  of  its  unhappy 
subject.  Still,  though  wanting  in  the  interest  of  action  and 
plot,  ‘  My  Cousin  Maurice  ’  is  a  work  of  undoubted  power. 
From  its  poverty  of  excitement,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
popular  novel ;  but  its  elaborate  studies  of  character,  its 
finished  description  of  picturesque  aspects  and  attitudes, 
its  occasional  touches  of  burlesque,  its  cultivated  and  richly 
coloured  diction  will  amply  repay  all  who  have  patience 
enough  to  read  it.  I’he  scene  is  laid  in  a  small  dwelling- 
house  upon  the  hill-side  of  a  German  river.  The  principal 
figures  are  an  ideal  Englishwoman  of  high  birth,  her 
daughter  an  ideal  Celt  of  an  impassioned  Byronic  type,  her 
cousin  Maurice  an  ideal  Anglo-Indian  oflBcer  of  good  family, 
her  daughter’s  betrothed  an  ideal  German  nobleman,  and 
his  tutor  an  ideal  German  professor.  In  the  fiction  of  a 
writer  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  culture  of  Germany,  we 
look  for  an  underlying  purpose,  a  lurking  moral ;  and  this 
seems  to  be  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  uncontrollable 
love-fascination,  and  that  much  harm  may  bo  done  by 
sobf  r  unsympathetic  reason,  if  it  seeks  to  order  things 
without  regard  to  this  blind,  irrational  power.  A  simple 
old  truth,  but  a  truth  indeed  ;  and  when  put  into  rounded 
phrase,  it  is  as  respectable  looking  and  as  profound  as  many 
of  the  “  central  ideas  that  our  German  friends  work  out  , 
in  their  own  writings  and  import  into  the  writings  of  our 
more  irregular  English  classics.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may 
be  said  that  ‘  My  Cousin  Maurice  *  contains  not  a  little 
elaborate  poetical  prose  ]  and  to  a  calm  observant  reader, 
with  a  certain  turn  for  psychology,  it  seems  capable  of 
yielding  a  large  amount  of  pleasure. 
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This  novel  has  as  rambling  and  inconsequential  a  plot  as 
could  well  be  conceived.  “  The  lost  bride,”  or  the  most 
important  of  the  three  lost  brides,  who  are  all  found  again 
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in  due  time,  ia  not  its  heroine ;  and  she  seems  to  have  been 
only  imported  into  the  story  in  order  to  furnish  its  most 
sensational  episode,  and,  along  with  theological  discussions 
and  other  matter,  to  help  in  spinning  out  into  three 
volumes  what  a  less  skilful  or  more  artistic  novelist  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  expand  into  one.  Yet  the  book 
is  pleasant  reading  in  its  way,  and  ought  to  satisfy  many 
tastes.  It  contains  minute  and  fascinating  descriptions  of 
London  balls  and  Italian  entertainments  ;  ite  heroes  are 
Apollos  and  its  heroines  are  Venuses  and  Junos;  it  treats  of 
a  ghost  who  proves  to  be  no  ghost  at  all,  a  murderess  who 
proves  to  be  a  murderess  only  in  intent,  and  a  **  claimant  ” 
who,  if  no  Attorney-General  in  the  first  instance  succeeds 
in  crushing  him,  is  at  last  successfully  deprived  of  his 
wrongfully  acquired  possessions.  Dukes  and  duchesses  are 
as  plentiful  as  halfpence,  yet  there  is  at  least  one  tallow- 
chandler’s  daughter  whom,  on  account  of  her  native  worth 
and  her  father’s  wealth,  dukes  and  duchesses  delight  to 
honour.  The  schoolgirls  who  read  the  book  can,  while 
they  read,  revel  in  “  the  best  society,"  and  feel  on  the  most 
familiar  terms  with  the  most  exalted  members  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy,  and,  if  it  tends  to  make  them  a  little  discontented 
and  a  little  worldly-minded,  they  cannot  but  profit  by  the 
example  of  the  heroine,  or  the  most  engaging  of  the 
heroines,  who,  while  she  sings  better  than  any  prima  donna 
and  waltzes  with  a  bewitching  grace  equal  to  her  beauty, 
also  nourishes  her  “  higher  nature  ”  by  feasting  upon 
Butler’s  *  Analogy  *  and  Dr  Newman’s  ‘Grammar  of  Assent,* 
from  which  she  quotes  several  “  comfortable  passages.” 

We  confess  that  novel-reading  is  to  us  sometimes  a 
drudgery  ;  but  we  can  testify  to  the  amusement  with  which 
we  have  read  *  The  Lost  Bride,*  and  can  congratulate  Lady 
Ohatterton  upon  her  successful  spinning  out  of  another 
novel  of  fashion. 

Hence  These  Tears,  In  Three  Volumes.  Bentley. 

We  cannot  greatly  praise  this  exploit  of,  as  we  suppose, 
a  new  novel-writer,  or  hope  much  of  her  future  produc¬ 
tions.  She  is  a  diligent  student,  and,  though  perhaps  un¬ 
consciously,  an  apt  copyist,  of  Mr  Wilkie  Collins  and  Miss 
Braddon,  but  she  gives  very  little  promise  of  developing 
her  acquired  art  into  any  commendable  originality.  Her 
plot  is  clumsy,  a  jumble  of  forgery,  housebreaking,  and 
half-a-dozcn  other  statutable  offences,  and  the  reader  is 
kept  in  the  conventional  state  of  suspense  as  to  whether 
murder,  adultery,  and  other  crimes  have  not  also  been 
committed  by  the.  chief  persons  of  the  story.  The  bad 
characters  are  unpleasant,  and  the  good  ones  rather  worse 
— all  except  a  poor  governess,  Emma  Klein,  who,  after 
being  nearly  seduced,  is  turned  into  a  nunnery.  As  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  extravagant  style  of  writing,  we  may  quote 
this  jpassage,  following  the  description  of  a  lawyer’s  clerk’s 
declaration  of  love  to  a  young  lady  who  is  singing  “  Hobin 
Gray  ’*  to  him  while  her  uncle  is  asleep  in  a  corner  of  the 
room  : 

As  for  Violet,  the  dav  had  come  to  her  in  the  process  of  green 
leaves  and  sere  ;  of  sable  night  and  purple  dawning ;  when  she 
was  first  to  hear  that,  of  all  women’s  lives  the  end  and  epoch— a 
man's  spoken  love.  It  had  come  then  to  her,  as  to  the  myriads  of 
Eve's  daughters  who  were  dust,  it  had  come  already.  The  great 
climacteric— the  realisation  of  the  infinite — the  you  and  me  alone 
with  eternity !  love !  The  spasm  of  its  revealment  had  passed. 
It  was  over,  and  gone;  and  it  never  could  come  again.  Whether 
this  particular  bud  of  love  was  to  thrive  or  wither  on  the  tree  of 
life,  signified  nothing.  In  love,  the  first  avowal  is  the  key-stone 
of  whatever  regal  fabrics  may  follow— of  whatever  dismal  ruins 
may  hereafter  stand -where  a  temple's  holiest  precincts  should 
have  been.  Violet  had  heard  Philip  speak,  and  she  trembled 
exceedingly.  She  knew  that  her  life  bad,  in  that  instant  of 
time,  received  a  completeness,  which  she  could  not  as  yet  under¬ 
stand.  But  she  felt  awed  and  dizzy,  like  one,  in  a  dream  of  a 
vast  cathedral,  with  a  sudden  storm  of  organ  sound  bursting  from 
the  choir,  and  an  unexpected  glory  of  tremendous  light  streaming 
in  at  the  east  window.  She  bowed  forwards  on  her  hands,  and 
“  Kobin  Gray”  ceased  abruptly,  in  a  wail  of  jumbled  notes,  and 
then  silence. 

am  faint,”  she  murmured,  in  a  hardly  audible  whisper ;  her 
eyes  closed,  and  she  faltered  as  she  tried  to  rise. 

Philip’s  arm  was  round  her  in  a  second,  or  she  might  have 
glided  from  the  music-stool.  He  bore  her — a  light  and  precious 
burthen — to  a  neighbouring  sofa,  and  there  he  laid  her  down 
tenderly  ;  while  the  squire,  whose  slumbers  were  hardly  dispelled 
by  the  occurrence,  was  still  rubbing  his  eyes. 

Silly  schoolgirls  cannot,  of  course,  be  prevented  from 
writing  such  novels  as  *  Hence  These  Tears,’  but  they  ought 
^0  be  dissuaded  from  publishing  them. 
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[•  Reserved  for  separate  notice.] 

Mr  Hepworth  Dixon’s  William  Penn  was,  we  believe,  the 
earliest,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  his  books.  After  a 
lapse  of  twenty-one  years,  he  has  now  revised  and  issued  it 
with  the  addition  of  much  fresh  matter.  “  It  would  be 
no  misuse  of  words,”  he  writes,  “  to  say  that  it  is  sub¬ 
stantially  a  new  book.”  The  general  view  of  Penn’s  life 
and  character,  however,  does  not  differ  from  that  already 
given  to  the  world,  and  the  work  does  not,  therefore,  call 
for  lengthy  review.  It  is  now  offered  in  a  sumptuons 
volume,  matching  with  Mr  Dixon’s  recent  books,  to  a  new 
generation  of  readers,  who  will  thank  Mr  Dixon  for  ^ 
interesting  and  instructive  memoir  of  one  of  the  worthiM 
of  England,  and  one  whose  good  name  Lord  Macaulay  tried 
in  vain  to  blacken.  In  a  supplementary  chapter  Mr  Dixon 
renews  his  contradiction  of  the  statements  that  Macaulay 
was  too  stubborn  to  correct. 

Miss  Leathley’s  Memoir  of  the  Early  Life  of  Sir  W.  S. 
Maule  viBLd  written  twelve  years  ago  as  part  of  a  complete 
biography.  “The  continuation,  however,”  she  modestly 
says,  ”  though  full  of  interest  to  those  who  knew  him  we, 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  satisfy  that  portion  of  the 
who  have  only  known  by  reputation  of  the  powers^  of  ^ 
mind,  and  the  charms  of  his  conversation  and  \ 

Therefore,  the  earlier  portion  only  has  been  publis 
It  is  made  up  chiefly  of  the  schoolboy  and  college  le  w 
written  by  Sir  W.  H.  Maule  before  1815,  when  he  was 
twenty -seven,  and  had  begun  to  settle  down  to  the  s  u  y 
and  practice  of  the  law.  The  volume  is  interesting  id  ^ 
way,  and  fairly  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  w  isau  , 
as  affording  “  a  lesson  to  the  young  of  the  great 
children  have  over  the  happiness  of  their  parents,  an^ 
in  promoting  that,  they  most  surely  promote  also  their  o 
welfare.”  .  , 

The  new  edition  of  Mr  Flavell  Edmunds  s  very 
Traces  of  History  in  the  Names  of  Places  has  been  care 
revised  and  added  to.  The  preliminary  essay  shows 
readable  antiquarian  lore  may  be  if  it  is  propeily 
and  gives  much  welcome  information  as  to  the  conne 
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fw»tween  physical  circumstances,  religioiw  and  social  habits,  that  Professors  Huxley,  Boscoe,  and  Stewart  are  editing,  it 
historical  events  and  so  on,  and  gec^raphical  nomenclature,  consists  of  “  the  notes  of  a  number  of  simple  lessons  on 


The  largo  half  of  the  book  consists  of  a  vo^bulary  of  sanitary  subjects  given  to  a  girls’  class  in  a  national  school, 
•p-zrUah  names  of  places,  with  their  roots  and  meanings  and  listened  to  with  orreat  interest  and  intellicrence.”  Such 


and  rest. 


Now  ready,  88  pages.  8vo,  price  Is. ;  in  cloth,  2s.. 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

PAPERS  REPRINTED  FROM  THE  ‘EXAMINER.’ 


English  names  of  places,  witu  lueu  rwis  ana  meanings  and  listened  to  with  great  interest  and  intelligence.*’  Such 
explained.  lessons,  so  well  given,  would  always  be  listened  to  with 

Stray  Leaves  is  a  small  volume  of  verse,  chiefly  religious,  interest,  and  they  would  greatly  help  to -beget  intelligence 
d  all  of  it  very  gracefully  written,  but  with  very  little  if  it  were  not  already  in  the  hearer.  The  lessons  are  on 
*°wer  It  ie  verse  as  any  young  lady  would  be  glad  fresh  air,  food  and  drink,  warmth,  cleanliness,  light,  exercise, 
Tcet  written  in  her  album,  and  many  young  ladies  would  and  rest. 

read  in  print ;  biit  it  does  not  prove  its  author  a  — .  _  _ 

*  t  It  is  ambitious,  and  very  much  better,  than 

^f08  Agonistes,  a  collection  of  a  hundred-and- twenty-one  ready,  88  pages.  8vo.  price  is.;  in  cloth,  2s., 

sonnets,  or  compositions  in  the  sonnet-form.  There  are  few  ^y^OMAN  QUESTION 

things  better  worth  reading  than  a  good  sonnet,  but  only  a  ^  VUJjOXIUIV. 

poet  should  attempt  to  write  one.  PAPERS  REPRINTED  FROM  THE  ‘  EXAMINER.’ 

Better  than  either  of  these  volumes  of  verse  is  one  by  contents: 

Mrs  Whitney,  an  Ameri^n  lady,  who  has  written  some  The  FemMe  Franchise;  Women's  Electoral  Disabilities  ;  “The  Woman 
wood  books  for ffirls.  Pansies— for  Thoughts  The  vice  of  Contentment;  Women  and  War;  Women  and 

very goou  rv  u  T  work;  Dowries;  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise;  The  Novel-Reading 

ig  in  harmony  With  Ophelia  S  plaintive  warbling  when  she  Disease;  Rising  in  Life;  The  Education  of  Women;  Mothers’ Wrongn^. 

that  her  world — not  so  large  as  Hamlet’s  world — is  reprinted  from  the  ’Examiner,*”  and  entitled  ’  The 

Qlias  tnai  .  i  -i.  i.  J  «  xu  Woman  Question,’  embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics  connect^  with  this 

oat  of  joint.  Here  is  a  sample  Ot  its  temper  ana  or  tne  important  snbject.  Some  of  these  topics  are  treated  in  a  very  able  and 

.kai  of  the  poetess,  styled  “  Sunlight  and  Starlight p“.SpSrt  &  Moo' S!; 

God  sets  some  sonle  in  shade,  alone ,  Sn 

They  have  no  daylight  of  their  owu: 

Only  in  lives  of  happier  ones  G.  H.  LAPHAM,  9  Wellington  street,  Strand. 

They  see  the  shine  of  distant  suns. 

God  knows.  Content  thee  with  thy  night ; 

Thy  greater  heaven  hath  grander  light. 

To-day  is  close ;  the  hours  are  small ;  DORF'S  f^RFAT  PTFTTTRF 

Thou  sitt’st  afar,  and  hast  them  all.  ^  I  UK.n, 

Lose  the  less  joy  that  doth  but  blind  ;  «  CHRIST  LEAVING  THE  PRETOBIUM:* 

Reach  forth  a  larger  bliss  to  find. 

To-day  is  brief :  the  inclusive  spheres  Size,  33  feet  by  22  feet. 

Rain  raptures  of  a  thousand  years.  , 

_  ,  .  .  u  1  X  1  X  Vfwh  other  pictures  at  the  DORE  GALLERY,  35  New 

Mr  Warner,  also  an  American,  who  lately  wrote  a  very  Bond-street 

charming  book  styled  ‘  My  Summer  in  a  Garden,’  now  sends 

xa  Sawiterings.  This  volume  contains  reminiscences  of  a  From  10  to  6.  Admission,  Is. 

visit  to  Europe,  with  most  about  Bavaria  and  Italy.  It  is _ 

pleasantly  written,  and  full  of  the  gossip  of  a  man  of  taste. 

It  is  the  sort  of  book  that  one  is  very  glad  to  dip  into  and  I  Y  O  Nl  ^  ^11  Q 

to  recommend  to  one’s  friends,  but  that  it  is  hardly  possible  **  ^  I  w  O  O  I  lx  W  • 

to  review.  When  we  have  said  that  it  contains  shrewd 


CONTENTS : 

The  FemMe  Franchise;  Women's  Electoral  Disabilities  ;  “The  Woman 
Question;  The  Vice  of  Contentment;  Women  and  War;  Women  and 
Work;  Dowries;  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise;  The  Novel-Reading 
Disease;  Rising  in  Life;  The  Education  of  Women;  Mothers*  Wrongs. 

The  “Papers  reprinted  from  the  •Examiner,**’  and  entitled  ‘  The 
Woman  Question,**  embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics  connect^  with  this 
important  subject.  Some  of  these  topics  are  treated  in  a  very  able  and 
original  manner,  and  the  Papers,  though  short,  are  eminently  sugges¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  The  pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of  every  sensible 
man,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  open  the  minds  of  many 
to  new  views  on  this  great  subject.**— The  Metropolitan. 

G.  H.  LAPHAM,  9  Wellington  street,  Strand. 


DORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE, 

“  CERIST  LEAVma  THE  PBETOBIUM.” 


Other  pictures 


Size,  33  feet  by  22  feet. 

res  at  the  DORE  GALLERY,  35 
Bond-street. 


From  10  to  6.  Admission,  Is. 


LYONS  SILKS. 


remarks  on  hackneyed  subjects,  and  that  it  thus  illustrates  ^HE  increased  facilities  for  the  trausmiission  of  goods 
the  character  and  the  nationality  of  the  author  more  than  me 

the  subjects,  we  have  said  nearly  all  we  can  say  about  it, 

ana  quite  enough  to  recommend  it  to  all  sensible  readers.  both  in  Black  and  Coloured,  ^m  eoa  to  £20  the  drens,  forwarded  by  poi^ 
_ J _ r  _ X  .  onappUcaUon. 


and  quite  enough  to  recommend  it  to  all  sensible  readers. 

Another  and  much  more  ambitious  book  from  America 
U  Mr  Day’s  Science  of  ^stlieticSy  of  which  we  shall  hope 
some  day  to  speak  in  detail. 

Miss  Youmans  is  yet  another  American  ;  but  her  short 
Smg  on  the  thdture  of  the  Observing  Powers  of  Children 
u  not  a  new  book  in  America.  It  is  now  republished  for 
English  readers,  with  a  long  supplement,  by  Mr  Joseph 
“ayne,  and  is  well  worth  reading.  Ita  value  is  thus  ex¬ 
plained  by  Mr  Payne : 


DEBENHAM  and  FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE  STREET 


ET  AND  WELBECK  STREET, 
and  QUAI  8T  CLAIB,  LTONS. 


LONDON, 


Onr  NEW  FASHION  BOOK  is  now  ready,  containing  Engravings, 
Descriptions,  and  Estimates  of  the  Latest  Novelties  in  Costumes,  Mantlet, 
Millinery,  Ac.  Post  free  for  Six  Stamps. 


CHLORALUM, 

THE  SAFE  HOUSEHOLD  DISIHFEOTANT. 


;^„^b,oJewhrcr,Vco;;rThe„:Gv".^  the  safe  household  disihfeotant. 

bv  HIM ”  »  guidance,  to  work  out  its  own  education  CHLORALUM  is  Odourless  Deodorizer. 

If  it.  V®*  exercise.  CHLORALUM  is  Non-poisonous. 

Dnnir  ®auian’s  method,  by  providing  for  the  exercise  of  the  CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  fioui  Infection. 

iatesiiffar^d  concrete  facts,  which  are  to  be  observed,  CHLOK.ALUM  is  Safe. 

recognition  described  by  himself,  is  an  obvious  LIQUID— POWDEE—WOOL. 

“  the  usual  d  i**  >  *^“d  in  carrying  it  out  she  supersedes  _ 

krZ"'  CHLORALUM  COMPANY.  I  Or»t  Wlneh^ler-tract-blldiu*.. 

atsntlv  to^  ♦  observe  the  sensible  facts,  but  con-  _ _ — 

^’ecome  opo  j**!.  those  relations  of  thought  by  which  they 

ilfeld  parquet  floors. 

THE  BEST -FLOORING  EVER  PRODUCED,  .nd  for  which 


teaching  upon  a  solid  foundation. 


enlarged  edition  of  Parley's  Tales 
^‘i^undantl^Mr  present  time  and 

Wand  hUto?; 

smallest  book  on  our  heap,  Mr  Berners ’s 
^•bapecorr  is  by  no  means  the  least  important. 

esponding  with  the  excellent  ‘  Science  Primers  ’ 


TEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED. 

Pabquit  Flooriko  MAifurACTUBBRs  TO  His  Impbrial  Ma/bstt 
TUB  EmPBRUR,  and  ALL  TUB  COURTS,  PUBLIC  BulLDIflOS, 

ANU  MuSBUMS  op  GxaUAlfT. 

Pattern  Books,  Price  Lists,  SampI^  and  every  information  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  • 

SOLE  AGENTS,  BORN  AND  CD.,  13  BER.NER8  STREET,  LONDON,  «. 
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NTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 

of  1872. 


^^PEN  DAILY  from  10  to  6. 
^ILITARY  BAND  DAILY  at  4. 


Madame  ronniger  win  give  a 

SHAKK.SrKAKIAN  and  MISCELLA- 


IfL  SHAKK.SrKAKIAN  and  MISCELLA- 
NK<)i:s  KKADING  at  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL 
on  TUESOAY,  Hie  2dth  inat..  at  8.30. 

Scenes  from  ‘Macbeth,’  ‘Henry  V.,’  and  ‘  King: 
Jolin.’  •  The  Execution  of  Chastclard,’  by  Swin¬ 
burne  Selections  from  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Allinghain,  and  Sheridan. 

Tlcket8-7s.  Oil..  Ss.,  28.  (5d.,  and  Is.,  at  J.  B. 
Cramer  and  Co.’s,  20l  Regent-street ;  L  Cock  and 
Co.’s,  63  New  Bond-street :  Lonsdale's,  20  Old 
Bond-street ;  and  at  St  George's  Hnll. 


XTational  institution  for 

In  DI3EASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


I’liYsiciAN— Dr  BARR  MEADOWS,  49  Dover 
street,  W. 


Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-inn  road.  King's 
cross,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
Mitre  street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  Six  till 
Nine. 

Free  to  the  necessitous  poor :  payment  required 
from  other  applicauts. 


TIIOJIAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  Sec. 


i^ANCER  HOSPITAL,  Brorapton, 
Vv'  and  167  Piccadilly,  W.— SUBSCRIPTIONS 


will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous, 
and  medicines  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers.— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

By  order,  H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY.  Established  1803. 


JL  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,000,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be 
renewed  before  the  Oth  July,  or  the  same  will 
become  void. 


pnCENIX  riRE-OFFJCE,  Lombard 

-1>  street  aud  Charing  cross,  London.  Esta¬ 
blished  1782. 

Ihrumpt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  elfected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL.  Secretary. 


Law  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY.  Fleet  strent.  T.niidnn.— 


^  SOCIETY,  Fleet  street,  Loudon.— 
Established  1823. 

Invested  Assets  on  aist  December,  1871. £5, 394.668 
Income  for  the  past  ye.ar  .  002,969 

Policies  offi'ctcd  during  the  present  year  on  the 
participating  scale  of  premium  will  share  in  the 
profits  to  be  made  up  to  3l8t  December,  1874. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  proposal  may  be 
obtained  on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to 

GRIFFITH  DAVIES,  Actanry. 

May,  1872. 


^REAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 


TOUni.ST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1872. 

Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
< 'lass  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  lu  force  from  13th 
May  to  3l8t  <  ictober,  1872. 

lor  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  aud. Pro¬ 
grammes  issued  by  the  Company. 

HE.NRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 


IDLAND  RAILWAY. 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1872. 
Arrangements  for  the  Issue  of  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Class  Tourists  Tickets 
will  be  In  force  from  13th  May  to3l8t  October,  1872. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  aud  Pro¬ 
grammes  is»ued  by  the  Company. 

JAMES  ALLPORT,  General  Manager. 
Derby,  31  ay,  18r2. 


DEBENTURES  at  5,  5i,  and  6  PER  CENT. 

pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

\-^“Tho  DirectorsHreprejMired  to  issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  lulling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent.,  for  thrive  years  at  .'>4  per  cent., 
and  for  live  years  at  0  per  cent.  p<*r  annum  ;  also 
for  lo^tT  periods,  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
Hie  Office  of  the  CoiiiDimv. 


Hie  Office  of  tile  Coinpimy. 

.  It.  CAMERON,  Secretary, 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 


THHE  LONDON  ASSURANCE 

X  CORPORATION,  for  FIRE,  LIFE,  and 
MARINE  ASSURANCES. 


A  DMISSION  DAILY,  One  Shilling, 
exoipt  on  Wednesdays  (2s.  Cd.),  and  on 
certain  reserved  days. 


Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720. 
Office  —No.  7  Royal  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Agents. 


Messrs  Grindlay  and  Co.,  56  Parliament-street, 
S.W. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured 
against  Fire,  that  the  renewal  receipts  for  Insur- 
ances  duo  at  .Midsummer  are  ready  to  be  delivered, 
and  that  Insurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall 
remain  unpaid  after  15  days  from  the  said 
Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Insurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Cor¬ 
poration  at  moderate  rates  of  Premium. 


LIFE  DEPART3IENT. 


Policies  in  force  for .  4,960,918 

(exclusive  of  Bonus  Additions.) 

Income— Premiums .  £102,478 

Interest .  6-3,747 

-  226,225 

Accumulated  Premiums .  1,410,813 


Copies  ol  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on 
application. 

1  lie  Directors  nre  ready  to  receive  applications 
for  agencies  to  the  Corporation. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


DEATH  ORTNJURY  FROM  ACCIDENT, 

WITH  TUB  C0N8E(JCEXT 

LOSS  OF  TIME  AND  MONEY, 

mOVIDED  FOn  BY  A  POUCY  OP  TUB 


Eailway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company, 

AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


Air  ANNUAL  PATH  EXT  OP  £3  TO  £6  5S. 

insurb8£i,ooo  at  death,  or  an  allowance  at 

THE  RATE  OP  £«  PER  WEEK  FOB  INJURY. 

(C650.000  have  been  Paidas  Compensation, 
ONE  out  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  Holders 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  Y£AB- 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Railway  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  &  10  Regent  street, 

,  London- 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


ORTH  BRITISH  aud  MERCAN¬ 

TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  aud  Acts  of 
Parliament . 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  within 
fifteen  days  from  the  24th  instant.  Rei‘eipts  may 
be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and 
at  the  Head  Office. 

London :  61  Threodneedle-street,  E.C. 

„  West-end  Office,  8  Waterloo-pl.,  S.W. 

June,  1872. 


BIALTA 
A  L  E  X  A  N- 
DRIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 
GALLE 
MADRAS 
CALCUT'l  A 
PENANG 
SINGAPORE 
CHINA 
JAPAN 


day,  at  2  p.m. 


Every  Thurs¬ 
day,  at  2  p.iu . 


Thursday 

thereafter. 


Mondaythere 

after. 


IMPROVED  DWELLmos  FOE  THE 

T^HE  AETIZANS’,  LABOUHPdo- 

CplUl,  4250.000.  |]J««,410.  43  p.Wp„ 


Pretident-Tho  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER 

field.  late  M  P  ’ 

Lord  Elcho,  M  P.,  w.  H.  Cailender 
&c.,&c.,Ac.  Esq.,  M.I*.  ’ 

W.  SWINDLKHURST,  Manager  and Secretarr 
The  Company  is  especially  formed  tc  enet  im 
proved  workmen’s  dwellings  on  the  cosi^StiJa 
principle.  N o  beershop  or  tavern  to  be  ereS^ 
the  Company’s  property.  Deposits  at  5  pSWt 
guaranteed.  Prospectuses  on  application  iidoi 
ing  stamp.  i 

Office;  1  Girat  College  street  (op^te  the  Hook 

of  Lords),  M  estminster,  London. 


CONSOLIDATED  PERUVIAN 

VJ  FIVE  PER  CENT.  LOAN,  Ifidj  JVhL 
COUPONS  for  the  HALF-YEARLY  Dm! 
DEND,  due  on  the  Ist  of  July  next,  will  be  naid 
on  and  after  that  date  on  application  at  the 
of  Messrs  J.  Henry  Schroder  and  Co.,  145  Leaden- 
hnll-street,  between  the  houra  of  Ten  and  Two 
o’clock. 

The  Coupons,  with  lists  arranged  in  nmncrical 
order,  must  bo  left  three  clear  days  for  examina¬ 
tion. 

Bonds  for  the  Fifteenth  Half-Yearljr  Redemp¬ 
tion  at  pa',  amounting  to  £353,200  will  be  drawn 
on  the  1st  proximo,  at  No.  15  Leadcnhall  street, 
tlie  offices  of  the  Agents  of  the  Financial  Agents 
of  the  Government  of  Peru,  makiug  the  toUl 
amount  redeemed  £4,482.800  The  iiumhen  ot 
the  Bonds  drawn  \vlll  be  duly  advertisi^. 

DREYFUS  FRKRES  et  Cie.,  Agents  Flnaaciert 
du  Guuvcmemcnt  du  Piroo. 


Paris,  June  15,  1872. 


/CONSOLIDATED  PERUVIAN 

FIVE  PER  CRN T.  LOAN  .  1865.-AVIg. 


— An  nom  du  Gouvemement  du  i’Sron,  nom 
soussign^  ddclarons  par  lapr^nte  queoonfomd- 
ment  au  Gdn^ral  Bond  de  I'Emprunt  F^mviea 
1865,  la  provision  de  Guano  est  faite  en  Angle- 
terre  pour  le  payement  de  I’lntcrSt  et  de  I'amor- 
tissement  de  cette  dette  pour  trots  semestres  con- 
s^utif  a  I’avance. 

DREYFUS  FRCRES  et  Cie.,  A^nta Financiers 
du  Gouvemement  du  r4roa. 

Paris,  15  Juin,  1872. 


GOVERNMENT  of  PERU.- 
vT  ISSUE  of  £11.920.000  SIX  PER  CKNT. 


VT  ISSUE  of  £11,920,000  SIX  PER  CKNT. 
CONSOLIDATED  BONDS.— Notice  is  hereby 
Given  that  the  HALF-YEARLY  INTERESTon 
the  above  BONDS,  due  on  the  let  of  July  next, 
will  be  PAID  on  that  day  and  any  succe^ing 
day  at  the  Counting-house  of  Messrs  J  Henry 


the  liours  of  Ten  and  Two  o’clock. 

Tlie  Coupons,  with  lists  arranged  in  numeilcaJ 
order,  must  be  left  three  clear  days  for  examlna- 

DREYFUS  FRERES  et  Cie.,  Agents  Financiers 
du  Gouvemement  du  Pdrou. 

Paris,  June  15, 1872. _ 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  aud  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR)  Every  Tlmrs- 


Every  !iIonday 
at  5  a.m. 


^  Thursday,  Juue^  Monday,  June 
6,  at  2  p.m.,  17,  at  5  a  m.. 


and  every  I  and  every 
alternate;  alternate 


1  Thursday,  June)  Monday,  June 
AUSTRALIA!  ^  at  2  pm.,  j  17,  at  5  a.m., 
N E W  Z EA-  1  and  every  I  and  every 

LAND  I  fourth  Thurs-  f  fourth  Mon- 

(Cargo  only.)  j  day  there- !  day  there- 

J  after.  J  after. 

And  all  Ports  at  which  the  British  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Steamers  call. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  Is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-einbarking  within  six  iiioiitbs  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarkiiig 
within  twelve  mouths. 

Tlirougli  rickets  to  Brindisi  can  bo  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter  street,  E.C.  (South 
ItHliun  Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  3foney  and  FrtJght, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  .MUCH  REDUCE!)! 
aud  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices.  122  iH^adeohall  street,  Loudon,  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 


-PERUVIAN  government 

JL  FIVE  PER  CKNT. 

TiOAN,  1872.— Notice  is  hereby 
HALF  YEARLY  INTERK&T  on 
1U).ND8,  due  on  the  Ist  qf  'iVtbe 

PAID  on  that  day  and  ltd 

Countlng-liouse  of  Messrs  J.  Henry  8c  '  ^ 

Co,  145  Leadenhall-Btreet,4)etween  the  hours oi 

Ten  and  Two  o’clock.  , 

The  Coupons,  with  Hst*  arranged  in  numeric 

order,  must  be  Icdt  three  clear  days  lor 
'"Sind,  for  the  Fir.t 

par,  amounting  to  ^308,000,  will  ^d  ^ 

ist  proximo,  at  No.  15 

Offices  of  the  Agents  of  the  Unsocial  gw 

of  the  Government  of  Pern.  ...  duly 

The  numbers  of  the  Bonds  drawn  will  os  « 

advertisid.  .  .  <-nt.  hM 

The  Scrip  upon  which  £47 
been  paid  will  also  ^.rin  so  drawn 

arising  from  the  Drawing,  out  the  ^  ^ 

must  be  paid  up  in  full  before  being  present 

reimbursement.  rt-Mirlars 

DREYFUS  FRERES.  et  Cie,  AgMts  Flnan 
du  Gouvemement  du  1  erou. 

l*aris,  June  15th,  1872. _ _ _ 


qmE  A  MOOR 


TER  EST  on day,  and  any 
July  next,  will  be  PAID  on  that 
BuccecKliug  day,  at  the  Leadcnh^'" 

J.  Henry  Schriider  and  J-  Kecelpt^ 

street,  on  pres«nUtion  of  the  bcrjP 
which  must  be  left  three  clear  day 

Leadenhall  atret t,  June  15, 1872. 
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„  quFRNE  ironworks 

f  pH’’  iraltod)  l«tc  reiwe.  HutoWn- 

I  COMFAM  «»,  ,0,000  »h«rM of 

*on.MdCo  -£2?"^.2per  share  on  application, 
all^Tinent.  The  future  calls 
•Dd  «-1  £5  per  share ;  Ist  Septem- 

rtfollows:  October,  £5  per  share. 

Dsy'upin  full,  receiving  discount 

DIR  PTOR!*. 

IJcol.-rMonel  Grey,  ^'"^"[{’arlington*!  and  Manor 
tdw.rdnu^hinso^F^^ 

j  hSo  Kd.  Lancaster  gate,  Hyde- 

TelfSdN*c>>‘»-  ’  ^ 

^lf?“/.i'iriPratt  Esq.,  Darlinffton. 

w"  &fordI’  A,  33  llertford-street, 

Mayfair.  ^  pinEcrotts. 

bankers. 

-  1  -  luvin  and  Co.,  64  Lombard -street, 
®"lS’4o?”  «<>  Co.,  Darlington. 

gtoJS,  Durham,  and  other  branches. 
eoLiciTons. 

fUxter  Rose,  Norton,  and  Co.,  0  Victoria^street, 
Wrttminater  Abbey. 

AUDiTons. 

Price.  Holyland,  and  Waterhouse,  13  Gresham- 
itrcet,  I^don. 

BROKERS. 

E.  F.  Sdterthwaite  and  Co.,  6  Austinfriars, 

T.nnfino. 


that  actually  realised  at  the  pr«  ent  time,  there 
would  be  a  net  int-ome  exceeding  £30,000  a  year, 
wliich  would  yield  upwards  of  15  per  cent,  upon  tht 
capitul. 

In  the  event  of  no  allotment  being  made,  the 
deposits  will  be  returned  In  full.  Should  a  Ie<s  nam> 
berof  8h.>rra  be  allotted  than  are  applied  for,  the 
deposit  will  be  made  available  towards  the  payment 
on  sllotment,  and  the  balance,  If  any,  returned  to 
the  appUcint. 

The  following  agreements  have  been  entered  into; 

1.  Memoran  Inm  of  agreemen',  dated  tiie  l.'ith  day 
of  June,  I87‘J,  between  Edward  Uatchinmn,  of  Dar- 
linut  >n,  ill  the  c  >unty  of  Durham,  a  member  of  the 
lute  firm  of  *'  Pease,  Hntchinaon,  and  Co.,"  iion 
mas‘ers,  engii.ecrs,  and  brldgi  builders^  lately 
carrying  on  business  in  copartnersliip  at  the  Skerne 
Ironworks,  near  Darlington  af>re<ahl,  of  the  first 
part ;  Rob  rt  Lindaley  f'rstr,  of  Dar  lngton  afore- 
ss'd,  one  of  the  principal  manageis  and  sgenta  of 
the  said  business,  of  the  second  pa  t,  an-l  "  The 
Skerne  Ironworks  Company  (Limited)  "  of  the  third 
pirr. 

2.  Articles  of  agreement,  dited  the  15th  day  of 
June,  1^72,  between  Henry  Lnbouchere,  of  Nn.  9, 
Park-str<.et,  Westminster,  Esq.,  and  the  Hon.  Phi'ip 
Stanhope,  of  No.  3,  Grosvenor-placc  Houses,  in  the 
county  of  .Middlesex,  of  the  one  part ;  and  the  Skerne 
Ironworks  Company  (Liniltod),  of  the  other  part. 

ProspectU'CS  and  forms  of  application  miy  be 
obtained  of  tlia  Brokers,  of  the  Solicitors,  of  the 
Secretary,  at  tin  Offices  of  the  Company,  Hartholo* 
mew  House,  Loihbury;  of  Mr  George  F<issiek.  Stock* 
ton-nn-Tees;  and  ut  the  Bankers,  Me-srs  Barclay, 
Ueran,  aud  (jo.,  54  Lombard -street ;  and  the  difTereiit 
branches  of  the  batik  of  Mesvis  Bickhouse  and  Co., 
at  either  of  which  banks  all  suh-cripti  us  must  be 
paid. 

Tated  June  15,  1872. 


PECRETART. 

Hon.  R.  K.  Best. 


company’s  offick^. 

Bartholomew  bouse.  Lothbury,  London ;  Skerne 
Ironworks,  Darlington. 

PROSPECTUS. 

This  company  is  formed  for  the  pnrp^  of  car- 
rytag  on  the  Skerne  Ironworks  at  Darlington, 
sad  the  valuable  plate,  bridge,  and  girder  nianu- 
faetory  btionglng  to  the  firm  of  Bfessrs 
Pease,  Hutchinson,  and  Co.,  whose  reputation  and 
connections  are  well  known,  and  who  have  retired 
from  business  in  consequence  of  the  recent  death 
of  Mr  Walter  Pease,  one  of  the  acting  partners. 

The  directors  have  purchased,  on  favourable 
terms,  the  whole  of  the  freehold  premises, 
machinery,  plant,  stock  in-irade,  and  goodwill, 
and,  hr  arrangements  with  one  of  the  acting  part¬ 
ners  oi  the  late  firm,  and  with  the  principal  agent, 
a  eontinuance  of  the  commercial  and  w’orking 
management,  under  which  the  business  has 
hitherto  been  carried  on  with  such  remarkable 
soeeess,  has  been  secured. 

The  establishments  thus  acquired  are  not  only 
ia  perfect  working  order,  but  are  at  this  moment 
setiTelT  employe  in  contracts  of  a  highly 
profitable  character. 

The  price  to  be  paid  by  the  company  is  £200,000, 
by  instalments,  extending  to  the  10th  October 
aext.  This  sura  includes  not  only  the  purchase 
money  for  the  freehold  premises,  containing  nearly 
24  sera,  machinery,  plant,  and  goodwill,  but  also 
capital  to  tlie  extent  of  upwards  of 
000,  represented  by  cash,  stocks  and  stores  of 
P^tnd  plate  iron,  tc.,  and  partly  executed 
which  is  considered  by  the 
a^rlDf  directors  amply  sufficient  for  efficiently 
wying  on  the  business.  The  price  also  includes 
e^expense  connected  with  the  formation  of  the 
^  the  new  management.will  take 
pojljTOim  free  of  every  preliminary  charge. 

possession  of  the  works 
from 

hmeiu  if  ^  profits,  and  to  the 

of  exurnti^  which  were  then  in  course 

SSS  ^‘th  the  actual 

S  ^  incurred,  and  interest  at 

Istedtim- purchase  money  to  the  stlpu- 
W<lfe  ^**1?  Rgreeraent  includes 

LelUi  Harbour  Com- 
RsilwsT  Middlesborough 

its  wUuSffi;  benefit  of 

toffether  with 

debited  hr  ropryentlng  the  actual  cost  price 
hoofs  **“tchln8on.  and  Co.,  in 

'•'•ofihe  old  oi'e  of  the  leading  rretr- 

R-  L;  Pratt,  who  for 
^n«s>  will  let  a-i  acMve  part  in  the 

^7  Both  d  rectors  «f  the  com 

•wennmn  wj(i,  'Ut«red  Into 

and  the  r«m«  »  Period  of  three 

Usnooi  ier,icL  orthA"!  ^'V® »e^  ured  the  con- 

*heh  oigy  *  ropy  of 

desJruSes’ n®*®’  *  ‘*'®  ®^"'P**‘y  and 

^••ndih  ®  *"d  extent  ot  the 

**d  ihefim-.^  pa*'*  'ciir  have  been  an  Urge 

««®  »ro« 

loinrs  preflt,  >*1  to  b.ife  the  calculation 
S?**  “  •aient  jL  P«"«'»  which  may,  to  a 

excepti.  nal.aMd  i.  i. 
22V  ““"desirable  tyrat-T**.®®”*'**-"***®"®  ^fi*®** 

fili!  “P-  n 

liS*  ,“I  P'*'«  •<  Iron. 

•*  *,000  .ons  I..r*  *“""•*  7*  and  the  bridge 
‘•a  as  ui,  proj^^j  “"d  calculadng  25r. 


IVTAPLE  and  CO.’S  System  of  Business 
-SMALL  mOFlTS.  All  goods  marked 
in  plain  figures. 

NOTICE. 

PRETONNES.— CRETONNES. 

^  AH  the  New  Patterns  for  1872. 

Just  received  from  Mulhouso  and  other  parts  of 
France.  Some  of  the  most  magnificent  designs 
ever  introduced  in  England. 

Inspection  is  invited,  , 
or,  if  out  of  town,  patterns  sent. 

Besides  these,  over  500  pieces  of  English  and 
French  Cretonnes  at  12^.  per  yard. 
Patterns  sen  t. 

MAPLE  and  CO.,  Agents  for  the  Manufacturers. 
Wholesale  price  by  the  piece. 

MAPLE  and  CO.,  Tottcnh.am-court  road. 

N  G  L  ISH  CHINTZES. 

New  Patterns  for  1872. 

Very  Elegant  in  Design. 

Good  useful  Chintz,  from  fid.  to  Is.  per  yard. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 

nRAWING-ROOM  and  DINING- 

ROOM  CURTAIN  MATERIALS 
of  every  description. 

*  Some  very  New  and  Choice  Goods. 

Wide  Satins  at  14s.  per  yard. 

The  Shanghai  Satin,  double  width,  6s.  fid.  per  yard. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 

n  U  R  T  AINS,  DINING 

^  DR  AWING-R005I.  The  largest  and 
most  varied  stock  of  Curtain  Materials  in  Lon¬ 
don.— Good  all  wool  reps,  double  width,  2s.  fid. 
per  yard;  striped  reps,  all  wool,  and  double 
width,  from  38.  3d.  per  yard.  This  material  does 
not  require  lining  nor  trimming.  Silks,  broca- 
telles,  satins,  of  all  colours  and  widths ;  also  the 
Shangliai  satin  and  the  Timbuctoo,  which  is 
double  width,  and  only  Is.  lO^d.  per  yard. 

MAPLE  and  Co.,  145, 14fi  Tottenham- court 
_ roadj _ 

Q  ARPETS.  TURKEY,  MAPLE  &  CO. 

QARPETS.  6  Guineas.  MAPLE  &  CO. 

QARPETS.  MAPLE  &  CO. 


EDSTEADS. 

I 

•  EDSTEADS. 
\ 

EDSTEADS. 


MAPLE  &  CO. 
MAPLE  &  CO. 
MAPLE  k  CO. 


I ED-ROOM  FURNITURE.  MAPLE  &  CO. 
i 

I  ED-ROOM  FURNITURE.  MAPLE  k  CO. 
i 

I  ED  ROOM  FURNITURE.  MAPLE  k  CO. 


FURNITURE.  MAPLE  and  CO.— 

-L  Families  who  study  economy  aud  durability 
and  elegance  should  visit  this  establishment 
before  giving  their  orders.  A  ten-roomed  House 
Furnished  complete  in  24  hours.  An  illustrated 
catalogue  post  free.— 145, 146, 147  Tottenham-court 
road. 

•wia:iTE:E3:Ei-A.x)"s 

SOLIDIFIED  SOUP  SQUARES, 

Ready  for  immediate  use,  and  most  nutritions. 
Sold  by  Grocers  and  Chemists.  Wholesale  at  8 
and  9  Lime-street  square,  E  C. 


CAUTION. 

ELKINGTON  &  00. 

find  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  tlie 

FORGED  and  DECEPTIVE  MARKS 
so  extensively  used  by  some  nefarious  manu¬ 
facturers  to  induce  purchasers  of  plated  wares 
to  buy  spurious  articles  of  very  inferior  quality 
offered  for  sale  as  “ELKINGTON’S  BEST 
K  L  E  C  T  R  O  -  P  L  A  T  K,”  to  warn  the  Public 
against  purcliasing  such  articleii,  and  will  be  at 
all  times  glad  to  verify  any  that  may  bo  scat  for 
that  purpose  to  eithor  of  their  Establishments, 
viz.: 

22  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 

45  MOORGATE  street,  LONDON. 

25  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

ST  ANN’S  SQUARE  MANCHESTER. 

Oa  TUB  MtSUTACTORT,  N  E  W  II  A  L  L 
STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

(Signed)  ELKINGTON  and  CO. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

tf  CIlKkUY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  fid.  per  pot. 

Nothing  impossible.— 

AGUA  AMAUELLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  its  pristine  liue,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  (3o.  have  at  length,  wftli 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  CheinisU. 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  iu 
bottles.  3s.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

O  TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  Almve,  m  ith  a  general  assortment  of  JO  H  N 
G  O  S  N  El.  L  and  CO.’s  l*erfumery,  may  bt^ 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Cliemists  aud  Per¬ 
fumers  througliout  the  kingdom . 

JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO.. 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Blajesty,  tlic . 
Princess  of  Wales,  &c., 

Anobl  Pafsaob,  93  Uppbk  Tuames  Stbbbt, 
London. 

Nose  machine.— Thu  is  a 

simple  successful  contrivance  which  applied 
to  the  nose  for  an  hour  daitr,  so  directs  tlie  soft 
cartilage  of  which  tlie  member  consists,  that  an 
ill-formed  nose  is  quickly  shaped  to  perfection. 
Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain.  Price 
I  Os.  fid.  sent  carriage  free— AI. EX.  lUfSS,  248 
High  Holboru,  London.  Pamphlet  sent  for  two 
stamps. 

Grey  hair.— 248  Higli  Ilolborn, 

London.  ALEX.  UOSS’.S  HAIR  DYE 
produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  ft  permanent,  and  perfectly 
natural  In  effect.  Price  3s.  fid.,  Ss.  (kl.,  and 
lOs.  fid  ;  sent  by  post  for  48.  84,  and  144  stamps. 
Alex  Ross’s  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower, 
38.  fid. 

OPANISH  FLY  ia  the  .icting  ingre- 
kT  dient  In  ALEX.  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES 
OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers  and 
thickens  Hair.  3s.  fid.  *  sent  by  post  for  54 
stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS. 248  High  Holbom,  Lon¬ 
don,  opTOsite  Day  and  Martin’s. —  Hair  Dye, 
38.  fid. ;  Face  Powder,  Is. 

AFACT.- ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR- 

COLOUR  WASH  will,  in  two  days,  cause 
grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their  original 
colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  Alex.  Ross.  It  ia 
merely  necessary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the 
aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  48  hours,  greyncss 
entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
Price  10s.  fid.,  sent  for  stamps.— 248  High  Holbom , 
London. 

KIN  AH  AN  S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH 

WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  words  ‘’Kiuahan’s  .  LL  .  ”  on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

Wholesale  Depot,  fiA  Great  Titohfield  street, 
Oxford  street.  W. 

DR  NAPIER’S 

EFFERVESCENT  SALINE  POWDERS. 
“TONIC,  ALTERATIVE,  AND 
APERIENT!!!’’ 

Are  the  most  rational  remedial  agents  In  all 
cases  of  Enlarged  Liver,  Jaundice,  Hasmorr- 
hoidal  Disease,  and  Obstin.ate  Constipation,  and 
in  removing  all  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  aud 
Dow^ld- 

The  most  happy  results  have  been  obtained  by 
their  use  in  all  ihe  above  affections. 

Kefereuce  permitted  to  those  benefited  as  being 

E referable  to  publishing  Testimonials,  which  will 
e  sent  on  application. 

Sold  in  boxes  at  28.  fid.  and  4s.  fid. ;  sent  free  for 
8  stamps  extra  from  T.  GARNER,  76  Allen  road, 
Stoke  Newington,  N. 
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burn  the  ‘  STAR  "NIGHT  LIGHTS 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONEERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

n  STRAITD,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE, 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO¬ 
PLATE  is  a  coating  of  pure  Silver  over 
Slack*!  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 

The  JUNE  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free\  ^ 

Contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  dav  wifii  xw 
Reports,  Dividends,  &c.  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways  DpUn*  Prices, 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneoos  l^ar 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY 

Established  1852. 

Bankirs:  London  and  Wjbstminstbr,  Lothbdbt,  London  EC 


PRINTING  DECORATIVE  DESK 

On  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c.,  in  Gol^  and  Colours. 

EDWARD  LEE’S  PATENT. 

Architects  would  find  this  process  cheaper,  far  superior,  and  more  durable  th 

painting  or  stencilling.  * 

PATENT  PERMANENT  GLASS  TILES 

For  Church  Decorations,  Walls,  Flower  Boxes,  &c. 

10  FEATHERSTONE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON 

AND  * 

d  23  SOUTH  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL 


12  Table  Forks 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  'fableSpoons 


12  Dessert  do. 
12  Tea  do. 
2  Salt  do. 
1  Mustard  do. 
6  Egg  do. 


1  Gravy  do. . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles 
1  Sugar  Sifter 
1  Sugar  Tongs 


EPPS’S  COCOA 

BEEAKFAST. 


Cruet  Frames,  18s. 


to  70s. ;  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  70s.  to  200s. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  15s.  the 
Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  OOs. ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOOD.S  RE-SILVERED,  equal 
to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating'. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  .3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  10  0  .£1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.  056.  060 
Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 

Iirlces,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  7s.  nd. ; 
lip  baths,  f>om  15s. ;  pen  oaths,  13s.  6d. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware,  ISs. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  Thegreatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing 
at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern, 
28b.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handles, 
49s. 

SLACK’S  STRAND  ”  RAZOR 

iO  excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  anv  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  If  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

IRON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  6d.  to  08. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10s.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65f.  to  1208. 
Bea-room  Fire-Irons,  3s.  to  58.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  608. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  30b. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  18s*  6d.  to  85s. 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  958. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  308. 

Papier  Mach^  ditto,  30b.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  08*  0d.  to  14s.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  .  .  24  19  0 

Slacks  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-irous.  Furuishing  Ironmongery, 
Slack's  Nickel  and  EIectro-plaU‘d  Wares,  Table- 
Cutlery,  Aa  No  person  should  furnish  without 
cue. 


the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effecU,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  wont  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  poiver  is 
suppUed  by  the  MO<J-M  4IN  PAD  and  PA TliNT 
LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  mav  behad,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  bv  post,  ou 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inenes  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufactnrer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE.  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  21a,  2<is.  6d.,  ud 
318.  6d.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31a  Od.,  428.,  aod  Gd. 
Postage  free. 

Price  M  an  Umbilical  Truss,  128.,  and  Vis.  6d. 
I’ostage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WlllTK, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

I?LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

Li  CAPS.  &C.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  end 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS.  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  jiorous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpenrive,  and 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  48.  od., 
78.  6d.,  lOs.,  and  Ids.  each.  _ 

JOHN  WHITE,  M ANUFACTUBKH,  228 


‘‘  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  h  w s 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fii.e 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Epps  has 
provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Each  packet  is  rabellcd, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Ilomoeopatbic  Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Caodoine,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 


EDGINGTON’S  garden 

NETTING,  the  cheapest  and  most  durable. 
Id,  per  square  yard,  or  in  quantities  of  250,  600,  or 
1,000  yards,  carriage  free. 

EDGINGTON’S  MARQUEES  and  GARDEN 
TENTS  are  the  prettiest. 

EDGINGTON’S  MARQUEES  for  hire  are 
the  most  handsome  and  capacious. 

EDGING  I  ON’S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  sixty- 
seven  years  have  maintained  their  celebrity  as 
the  best. 

A  quantity  o^food  second-hand  GOVERNMENT 
’TENTS  for  sale,  cheap. 

Sample  of  material  free  on  application. 

Be  particular.— FREDERICK  EDGINGTON 
and  CO.,  52  Old  Kent  road,  London,  S.E. 


Knives. 


The  Blades  are  all  of 
the  finest  Steel. 

3}-inch  ivory  handles, 

per  dozen . 

3|  ao.  balance  do . 

4  do.  do.  do . 

4-inch  fine  do  do . 

4  do.  extra  large,  do.... 

4  do.  African  ivory  do.. 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules 
Do.,  with  silvei-ed  I  ^ 

blades  . .  60  *  38  *  " 

Nickel  electro  silvered  jo  .  I  7  6 

WILlLYAM'8‘‘'BURfON^ 

850  Illustrations  of  his  unri^Ued  S^k.  « 
of  Prices  and  Plana  of  the  20  .  v  3,  sad 

post  free. — 39  Oxford  street,  W .;  L  „jgce; 

4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  •“^A.^j^ol^deliverinz 

1  rate.  _ _ _ 

WATER 

le  for  invalids.  1  «•“» 
tprPt.  and  all  Druggiat*' 


CONSUMPTION.  WASTING,  IMPERFECT 
DIGESTION. 

SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 

Sotent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  reme- 
ies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  the 
stomach  cannot  tolerate  it.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  cxtiacts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  218. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

14.3  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 
NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


OXYGENATED 
Solution  pure  Ox 


OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  In  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W, 
RI R  M I N G II A  M— M anuf actory and  S how  Room s, 
Broad  street.  Established  18U7, 
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Wm.  Younger  Co.’s 

ALES  ARE  Of  THE  HIOHEST 
PURITY, 

POSSESS  EMrNENTLY  INVIGORATING 
AND  REFRESHING  PROPERTIES, 
AND  ARE  DISTINGUISHED  FOR 
THEIR  DELK'ACY  OF  FLAVOUR. 

SparklinjY,  refreshing:,  nourishing'. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RETAILERS. 
Observe  Trade  Marks,  as  otlier  brands  are  fre¬ 
quently  substituted. 

Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Stores — Belvedere  road,  S.K. 


BEEIPENBACH' 

macassarine, 

PrMWTM.  DMUliaw.  .nd  resloi 
the  Hair,  i*  unequalled  as  a  ciirlii 

fluidfor  Ladies  andChildren.higl 

recommended  to  Gentlemen  for  pi 

moting  the  growth  of  the  Moustac 

and  Beard. 

price  one  shieling, 

SOLD  EVE RY W 11  ERE. 


THE  NEW  AND 

POPULAR  NOVELS 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES, 


THROWN  TOGETHER.  By 

FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY,  Author  of 
*  Misunderstood.*  Two  Vols. 

IN  A  GLASS  DARKLY.  By  J. 

SHERIDAN  LE  FANU,  Author  of ‘Uncle 
Silts,*  ‘The  House  by  the  Churchyard,’  fto. 
Three  Vols. 

HENCE  THESE  TEARS.  Three 

Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

Smartly  written,  and  Bill  of  stir  and  incident. 
Is  the  novel  *  Hence  these  Tears.*  The  stage  is 
full,  but  never  crowded  to  excess;  and  the  result 
is  a  story  that  holds  the  reader  enchained  until 
the  end,  and  ensures  a  favourable  verdict  at  last.* 
—Dally  Telegraph. 

“  A  racy,  dramatic  tale,  full  of  life  and  action  ; 
the  characters  are  all  well  drawn,  the  descriptions 
lively,  and  the  dialogue  skilful  and  vivacious.**— 
Illustrated  Review. 

GOOD-BYE,  SWEETHEART.  By 

RHODA  BROUGHTON,  Author  of  ‘Red  as 
a  Rose  is  She  *  and  ‘  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower.  ’ 
Second  Edition.  Three  Vols. 

“  We  are  more  impressed  by  this  than  by  any  of 
Miss  Broughton’s  previous  works.  It  is  more 
careBilly  worked  out  and  conceived  In  a  much 
higher  spirit.  Miss  Broughton  writes,  or  seems 
to  write  from  the  very  bottom  of  her  heart.  There 
is  a  terrible  realism  about  her.  The  la^  who 
can  write  ‘Goodbye,  Sweetheart*  can  afford  to 
laugh  at  her  critics.**- Echo. 

MICHAEL  TBESIDDER.  A 

Cornish  Tale.  Two  Vols. 

BRANKSOME  DENE.  By  Hugh 

MULLKNEUX  WALMSLEY,  Colonel  Otto¬ 
man  Imperial  Army,  Author  of ‘Chasseurs 
d’Afrique,*  Ac.  Three  Vols. 

“Colmel  Walmsley  has  brilliant  powers  of 
description,  a  lively  imagination,  keen  aiscrimina- 
tion  of  character,  and  a  knowledge  of  men  and 
character  not  often  equalled.**— Scotsman. 

“  To  those  who  like  tales  of  adventure  it  comes 
as  a  work  almost  as  exciting  as  *  Harry  Lorrequer.* 
It  is  profoundly  interesting.**— Sunday  Times. 

“Dame  Maitin  is  a  delightfully  humorous 
character.  Old  Gulliver  is  firmly  drawn ;  he 
stands  out  with  rare  individuality.  These  con¬ 
tribute  to  make  the  tale  one  of  more  than  average 
merit*’ — Public  Opinion. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass.  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

COR^S  BRANDED.  “R.  ELLIS  and  SON, 
RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  Itcars  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents:— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Cavendish  square. 


BOUBA'JI'T'S  PEPSINE 

pBIZE  of  the  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
1856, 

«0LB  MKD.tB.  PARTS  BSHIBITTOX,  1867, 
SILVER  MEDAL,  1868, 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitala  of  Paris 

BOUOAULfS  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY).  48.  AND  8s. 
Delicioas  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 

BomiiLT’s  pepsTne 


171  LAZENBY  and  SON’S 
PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  bv  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  wliich  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  \rith  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wfgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Fortman  square), 
■nd  >8  'rrlnlty  street,  London,  E.C. 


indigestion- 

The  Medical  Profession  adopt 

MOSSON’S  PBEFABATION  OF  PEPSINS 

u  tbe  Troe  Remedy.  Sold  in  Bottles  from  3s., 
and  in  Boxes  from  3s.,  by  all  Chemists 
and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 
124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Ixaenby. 


HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  AND  VIGOUR. 

Dr  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RESTO¬ 
RATIVE  LOZENGES  are  highly  recom. 
mended  for  the  loss  of  nervous  and  physical  force. 
They  poseess  such  highly  reanimating  properties 
that  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  most  ioviduablc 
remedy  in  all  cases  of  debility,  nervousness, 
depression  of  spirits,  and  premature  exhaustion, 
resulting  from  over-taxM  or  abused  energies 
whether  of  body  br  mind,  restoring  heuth, 
strength,  and  vigour  in  a  few  weeks.  Sold  in 
boxes  at  4s.  6d.,  or  four  boxes  in  one  for  15s. ;  by 
post.  4s.  8d.  and  Ids.  4d. ;  and  may  be  had  of  ail 
chemists,  and  the  sole  airents,  Mr  £.  CLEAVEK 
63  Oxford  street,  and  MANN  and  CO.,  39  Corn- 
hill,  London. 


A  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


Public  Opinion. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur- 
lington  street,  W.,  Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her 
Majesty. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

SIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
the  most  effective  remeily  for  indigestion. 


bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  aU  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  saUowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  IJd.  and  2n.  9d.  per  box. 


appporedof  this  pure  solution  of  Magesia  as  the 
acidity  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEADACHE,  GOU.T,  and 
mild  aperient 
especially  adapted  for 
UDILS,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

dinnepobd  and  CO., 

chemists. 

172  NEW  bond  street,  LONDON, 

*nd  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

rpHIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
-L.  which  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  tor  the  Gout  was  considered  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is 
so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use.  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Cnemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  l|d.  and  2a  9d.  per  box. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT^S 

STeeIj 

fcy  all  Dfifr,  thnmglioiit  tbs  World. 


I’HOTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

I^RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

lATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

JjR\ANT  AND  MAY’S 

.  trade  MARK— AN  ARK. 

B  iSL^ND  MAY’S 

IATENT  safety  MATCHES 

Dr V  A  XTm  POISONOUS. 

^  MAY’S 

■DRvav^  without  piios%*5?rus. 

Bryant  and  MAY’S 

UGHT  nvTX-  matches 

"DRVavt^  .  the  box. 

P  patpxt^P  MAY’S 

HOLDER 

a  match  is  frequently  required, 

BRYANT  AND  MAY, 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— 

Diarrikea  and  Bowel  Complaints. — 
These  maladies  are  ever  present,  and  if  left  un¬ 
attended  frequently  terminate  fatally.  It  should 
be  everywhere  known  that  both  cholera  and 
diarrhoea  originate  in  the  presence  of  some  un¬ 
digested  substance  in  the  stomach  or  bowela  or  of 
some  deleterious  matter  in  the  blood,  and  that 
llolIowHy’s  I’ills  can  expel  either  with  ease  and 
expedition.  They  combine  in  a  surprising  degree 
purifying,  alterative,  regulating,  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  qualities,  and  thus  exert  over  eve^  internal 
organ  the  wholesomely  controlling  influence  so 
necess  try  for  subduing  excessive  action  in  the 
human  frame.  Holloway’s  medicine  may  be 
advantageously  taken  as  a  means  of  keeping  the 
blood  pure  and  the  body  cool— the  only  practic¬ 
able  plan  of  maintaining  health  in  youtn,  man¬ 
hood  in  old  age. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


MODERN  TURKEY.  By  J, 

®L  “‘®  Sublime 
Bristol.  1  vol.,  8vo,  price  Hs. 

“  Mr  Farley  has  a  pood  deal  of  interesl 
mation  to  communicate  in  resrnrd  to 
Turkey,  and  we  may  add  that  he  puts  I 
clearly,  and  in  an  agreeable  style 
Keview.  ‘ 


The  PRINCESS  CLARICE:  a 

COLLINS .  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 


By  Mortimer 

[This  day. 


A  GOOD  MATCH.  By  Amelia  Perrier,  Author  of  'Mea  Culpa.’ 

Two  Vols.  [This  day. 

**  Racy  and  llrely .** — Athenieum.  |  “  Agreeably  written .  ” — Public  Opinion . 

•  III. 

Just  out,  the  Second  Edition  of 

XHOMASINA.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Dorothy/  ‘De  Cressy/  &c.  Two 

VoU.,  crown  8vo.  [Second  Edition,  this  day. 

“We  would  liken  it  to  a  finished  and  delicate  refer  our  readers  to  the  story  itself;  from  the 
cabinet  picture,  in  which  there  is  no  brilliant  perusal  of  which  they  cannot  fail  to  derive  both 
colour,  and  yet  all  is  harmony ;  in  which  no  line  interest  and  amusement.” — Daily  News, 
is  without  its  purpose,  but  all  contribute  to  the  “  Very  pleasant  and  lively  reading.”-  Graphic, 
unity  of  the  work.^* — Athenaeum.  “This  undeniably  pleasing  story.” — Pall  Mall 

“For  the  delicacies  of  character-drawing,  for  Gazette, 
play  of  incident,  and  for  finish  of  style,  we  must 


HISTORY  6f  WILLIAM  PEHII 

.  Founder  of  Fennsylruia.  Br  Wuvu* 
WOKTH  0IXOn/  New 
Re-Written.  8vo,  with  Portrait,  li 


“In  dealing  with  a  mass  of  new  maieriali  T 
have  been  led  to  write  my  book  afresit.  itwould 
be  no  misuse  of  words  to  say  that  •  WllHam 
Founder  of  Pennsylvania.’ Is  substautlsUy  .  n?! 
book.’  — Extract  from  The  Preface.  ^ 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  SOCIEIY  in 

FRANCE  and  ENGLAND.  By  Ladv 
CLEMENTINA  DAVIES.  2  vol”; 2ls^  ^ 

[Just  ready. 
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